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The Party Bolter—Clifford Sifton 

By 

H. W. Anderson 


N O scenario has matched it—that tense, absorbing epilogue, 
staged in Canada’s Parliament! The argumentative artil- 
ley of a master was in play. There was no rhetorical con- 

swift-spoken, ^clear-cut sentences, each standing out in naked 
boldness. And, behind all, was the potent, compelling person¬ 
ality of the man. 

^ He stood in his accustomed place^ The surroundings were 

tenacity. But things were askew. The men who were wont to 
cheer were silent; while the scoffers had stayed to praise. 

One can imagine the strange thoughts, passing with kaleido¬ 
scope vividness across the man’s mind as he delivered his mes¬ 
sage. The friends of a life-time, the colleagues of twenty-three 
nt political exp< 


a a myriad an 


with him, a: 
those little . 

left, his old chief, who had recognizecHiis semi 




re dretingutehed ; „ 

hic^neve^left hfm% 
inch never parted. 


upon a tired hand. But the face was set, 
tly drawn. There was no light in the eyes 
; there was no fleeting smile about the lips 
And, over yonder, in the ranks of the Phil- 
decades he had been reviled and denounced, 
sympathetic and enthusiastic approval. 










The End of the Road 



fi I 
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“THE END OF THE ROAD.” 


Now I alwuys thought lliat I k: 
Quebec like n book. Hut didn’t, eL 
should not have stumbled on the qi 


lie United Stales, an 
it BiU I didn I 


thought tl 
^e and cure 
le St. Lawre 


g nicely. Birds 

e babbling and 
moving ami everything looked nice in the 
sunlight. I probably got to thinking too 
much about the beauties of nature and I 

to reach the next village where I P had a 
branch store, pretty soon. But as it came 
along to the end of the afternoon I saw 

er where I should be and I was afraid I’d 
get caught by the dusk before I got to 
shelter. So I put on a little more spark 
and must have been traveling fully five 
miles an hour—my rule is four miles an 


the precaution of letting him know that I 
was no stranger in Quebec. 

' “No. M’sieu’,” he replied, gravely, 
• “This is it. This place is called The End 
: of the Road. But excuse me, M’sieu’, it 
ou will be very welcome. The 

thanks,” I said, “I’m a Christian 
st Father. No harm meant, but I 
’ ’ ’ rstand your service and 

ae needs fixing. Some- 


abniptlvi 


a valley on the other 


ives of th( 

sky. I heard children 


»nd a dog bark in* 
Ihe hill a he" 
wt of sight. 


French. ' 
“End of th 


fore. Are you perfectlv s 
use your village looks' a 
ne other places I’ve been 
might be bluffing me ar 






“Ah,” said the cure, sipping his, and 
assuming a large air of mystery, “That’s 
it. That’s it. To-day she is—to-day? 
Nothing but pretty little Alede Robitaille, 
an orphan who owns a little grocery store 


we would like one another if we had time. 

could, perhaps, make him a Christian 
Scientist. But I tried afterward, and it 
wasn’t any use. He had gout. 

My engine compelled me to stay at ‘The 
End of the Road.’ I found out that I had 
lost a part and that I would have to wait 
in the village ’till it came, by mail. This 
gave me an opportunity to learn why the 
village was called what it was—because it 
really was at ‘the end’ of a blind road. It 
also gave me an opportunity to try the 
doctrine of Reverend Mary Baker E. on 
the padre, but as soon as I saw how the 
padre’s feet felt with the gout I ' 

He was grateful and said he had n_ 

pleased me and I said he was the "first 
priest I ever had a sensible word out of. 
So we were both pleased, and he brought 
out the scheme, and made me ac¬ 
quainted with Alede. If the scheme had 
worked it would have made Dreeks and 
the padre and Alede and me, famous— 
mostly Dreeks and Alede. But it didn’t. 

The cure and I were sitting in the gal¬ 
lery of the inn one evening when the little 
French-Canadian girl passed. She was a 
pretty little thing and I thought to myself 


>ther died las 
“But what’s the scheme?” I asked, get- < 
ting impatient. 

The cure paused, as though he hated to 
disclose the secret. It nettled me. I urged t 

^PmXg,” hfsaid. 6 W14 ° nt ' ' 

“Painting?” 

“Yes, M’sieu’, I have no eye for art. I [ 
am, in fact, color blind, but I tell you, sir 
—I tell you we have a little genius in the 
village. All she needs is education. All 

-1_ J- i_ . -1 gJ. U( Jy gjjjJ ^ 


“Quite so. I s 
So I did. 

“^‘Dreeks/’^I ask 


my friend the cure. The cure and I 
nted to talk ‘Art’ right away, but Dreeks 


be draws birds and 
nded. 





is she?” I asked, leaning w 
the cure, as she passed. 

1 “Shi” he said. “Her name is Alede, 
, Alede Robitaille.” 

with his so’t we could have another before 
we went to bed, “Pretty name, Father. 

: 14 again? Alede Eo ^ r --” 


little grave. . “It would 
three thousand c " 

so that I could surprise him. 

“Father,” I said as gravely as possible, 
“have you ever heard of Rooney’s Bis- 


iS 

pective^pupil and her work in the mon 

So, in the morning we went. The cu: 
called for us and he and I talked aboi 
Art and the high calling of the studio li: 
till I thought Dreeks looked bored. 0n< 
he broke in impatiently with a questio 
- ' ’ iw if I had ever heard < 


d only a very little talent, 
id I admitted that we had 

“Well,” snarled Dreeks, “there are hun¬ 
dreds of ’em, hundreds! Some starve to 
death. Some few sensible ones get good 

vertising agencies.^ But| others go to swell 

to blame?” f *** unemployable ’ md wh ° 3 
“Who?” we asked, both at once. 

But Dreeks had suddenly decided that 
he wouldn’t tell us. He stopped up short 
and left me and the cure wondering who 

Alede Robitaille’s late mother’s grocery 
- shop was not at all up-to-date. It was poor¬ 
ly lighted and understocked and^ had 

i eery. But Dreeks became suddenly amm- 
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He and she went sketching one morn¬ 
ing. The^r did nonreturn by noon. The 

usual sketching grounds saw nothing of 
them, but we said nothing to each other. 
But when there was still no trace of them 

£» webegan, ° lookat ” 

We telephoned to the next village and 

word of the missing pair until, having 
called up a third place the local priest 

“Hello,” I demanded, “have you seen 

Suddenly my own cure clutched me by 
the arm and pointed at that which caused 

“Dreeks,” I P said calmly, “Is that you?” 
“Daughter, Is it you? Is it Alede?” 

mi “ yST 6 cure ' 

They stood side by side before us. The 
girl was coloring to the brows. Dreeks 
evidently awaiting for a chance to 

“Mr. Smith,” he said. “We ran away 
to-day and were married by Father-” 

“Your futures as artists!” 


d Dreeks. 


It was time that Alede and*! w( 

>out it. We are not needed in Art. We 
tould always be struggling in a race we 
e unfitted for. It would not be fair, 
>r wise. My father was a storekeeper, 
was raised in an Ontario village. 


left his earthly po 

ed that I give up Art. 1 have therefore, 
cast my lot in the grocery business. I shall 
put up the money to make a really big 
store of Alede’s little place. I shall have 
enough, I think, Mr. Smith, to pay you 
back for your many kindnesses, if you 
can wait for the settling of the estate—” 
I told him to hold his tongue. I felt 
disappointed, and yet—there is need for 
good grocers in this country. The cure 
was content that Alede was back again, 
pe^for the CUT6 1 ordered ? Httle ^P* 
down to the little stor^an^maS^li^Tof 
the things they would need. I mailed the 
order to my firm in Montreal. 


The Seriousness of Modern War 


Captain C Frederick Hamilton 


I N this country we seldom have any 
real discussion of war. War is un¬ 
popular, and the general tendency, 


selves exclusively to or 


ould be abol 


y, that it supporting an 


f feudal savagery. This doe 
> me altogether intelligent. Disliking isted in .Canada in 


food, spun their own w< 
vn cloth; the flour ^ 

nity upon the or 




Compare with that the situation of the 
-j— Englishman. If he is well-to-do, 
probably comes to him as the 
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THE SERIOUSNESS OF MODERN WAR 


standing army which a 


lot by the slow addition of raw 
ho must be laboriously trained, 
le instantaneous calling out of 

of devices whereby the organiz¬ 


es while the bulk of 


ie popu- i 


lation of th 

and support the 
When the war ra_ 
trict of the country 

ed very barbarously,- r „ r - 

adjoining districts were not greatly affect¬ 
ed. The civilian inhabitants generally 
would have to pay very heavy taxes, some 
aspects of their business would suffer, and 
* " jir young : 


hire Japanese civilian is 




y, but the people of the t 


ed and sei 




ordinary lengths in countries like Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland, France and Japan. 
When a war is declared the whole nation¬ 
al energy is summoned forth and applied 
to its prosecution. Something very near 

ip the rifle. 


It is this sort of limited liability wai 
which people who live on this continent 
- 1 "~", They think of thf 


hardships S' 


S5££ 


the whole 

take part in 
ganized into 
form the var 


forking companies, to per- 

the army will require. In 
re are 65,000,000 inhabi- 


old enough to vote. Of these great 
I bers must be too old, i.e., 40 or ovei 


it the present time firearms are so per- tary service. Yet by the lal 
t that it is possible for a man to learn tion there are 5,200,000 me 


_uonths, so that « 

he can be a soldier without withdrawing 1 
himself from the pursuits of industry. 1 
Then, advances in transportation have 1 

with rapidity and to : 


to contemplate the 
en as the first line 


as disappeared 

- ----- - r ----- r ax which lead 

facts P have made possible that triumph 

vice. ^In a country^employing this meth¬ 
od of preparation practically all the able- 
bodied men of the nation undergo in 


■heir youth a 
if training; 
Follow their i 


every yard of the frontier. This vast 
number of men is to be on the frontier 
and ready to begin serious fighting in 20 

Si£ om Thus out P of every hundred 
adult German men eight would be actual¬ 
ly in the firing line and 32 more under 
arms, ready to serve as reserves. The re¬ 
maining 60 would include all the old, all 
the elderly, all the weaklings. 

All this means that the modern Euro¬ 
pean or Japanese State has at its com- 
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antry to suit Germany, and Germany 
manded his dismissal. And dismissed 
was. The defeat of 1870 permanently 
vered the vitality, the national spirit 
France. A few months of war in 1870 
rt more than 25 years of war between 
90 and 1815. 

What were the injuries which so de- 
assed the spirit of this great and gallant 
tion? Putting aside the losses in hu- 
m life, the money cost to France was 
3 r $2,600,000,000; and she lost two 
h provinces as well, their resources and 


whole energy to fighting. Its ordinary life 
must stand still. 

2. If beaten it can be made to suffer 

reap 46 

It does not necessarily hurt a man to 
make an unusual and severe exertion, pro¬ 
vided that it is not too violent, does not 
last too long, and is followed by suitable 
relaxation. I may add, provided that he 
attains some object which yields him sat 
isfaction. The same may be true of a 
nation. The military expenses of Ger- 


tually made a profit of about $800,000,000 

SsThe aceountsTof'tbe’toro SSE 
stand: 

"IllSlSrSS 

3 to the nation- 
le and the an¬ 


guish of spirit s 
mav add that Ge 


many at first demanded 
$2,500*000,000 instead! 


SERIOUSNESS OF MODERN WAR. 


fully re_ __ 

, her power of recuperation, it is probable 
that he would have insisted on his origin- 1 
al demand. His purpose was to crush- 
France, to obliterate her. 

. Modern Germany 


.. 13461/4 ” 
.. 93 ” 

« 2286y 4 ” 

Total. 2379% ” 




«rial prosperity from that Thus the average German to-day 
the political changes which half ton jnore^of good food in the year 

limited liability 


ds per head in Germany 


at two significant-dates: 1880, __ 

order of things destroyed by the victory 
of 1870 was about to pass away; and 1907, 
when the New Germany made possible by 

ergy:— 


_ & ^t has bacon._ 

ited liability. It has become democratic, 
the an affair of the entire nation. The nation 
puts its whole weight into it, is utterly 
ruined if defeated, and hopes to prosper 
if victorious. The effort is greater, the 
stake is greater. That is why modern war 


THE WANDERER’S SONG 

I have sojourned in various Lands, 

-bi *i i -jjgjjy w i er( j Men; 


I’ve found every time that the wild is the best, 
That Jungle is better than Town, 

That you live out your. Life with far less of a zesl 
With the White than you do with the Brown. 
There in the edge of the Jungle—the calm 
Dim places invite to the shade. 

The warm light is tempered and under the palm 
^ Filters through with a tinge of the jade; 

Half subdued ’neath the*sun’s scorching torch; 
Such perfection of peacefulness only is found 
In some old Cathedral’s shadowy porch. 









A Cabinet Minister’s Canoe Trip 

How Honorable Frank Oliver Sought to Learn a Little 
More About His Constituency 

By Madge Macbeth 


devoid of the blugginess, 
wastes, trackless fields of 
deathless terror, etc., etc., 
ik Oliver, Minister of the 


further north you go, the closer tli 


ber belt is to the sea level; so, that by tb 
time you reach MacPherson, for instance 
if you walk on a slight elevation, you ar 
above the timber belt amongst nothini 
but scrubby brush. I missed trees, bu 
except for that even in the very far north 


Mr. Oliver left Athabasca 


Landing, Al- 
wn the Atha- 

■ uasca in a canoe to urana Rapids where a 
t scow was waiting for the party and in this 
- they went on to McMurray. From here 
they went by canoe again to Chipewyan 
> and then on Mr. Co?n Fraser’s steamer 


A CABINET MINISTER'S CANOE TRIP. 
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the JeffriesJohn- 


Through the Window 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


I’ll let you into my secret. I^rn a bluff. 
I’m really only a miner, selling mines in 
New York. In the \\ cm \.. i 1 .... 
say that when a man has tried everything 
else and failed, he goes to selling mines. 
But it is a little better than that. I really 
have a mine, and I’ve faith in it^-found 
it myself. It’s a low grade ore, and I need 
capital to develop foThe details of selling 

I’m afraid; but maybe I can interest you 
by telling how I came to find it. 

“I was very blue and discouraged last 
year when I started out on my last pros¬ 
pecting trip. I was grubstaked. You’re 
an Eastern woman from your voice, so 
you won’t know what grubstakes mean. 
The other man buys your burro—that’s 
a small and especially virtuous kind of 
hiking and hunting and losing my beans 
and coffee. I had only half your claim. 

Jinh4Xt u ,y^ e iJ 

to the shovel or the yardstick. The rest 
is three weeks of hiking and hunting and 
losing njy beans and coffee. I had only 
three more days to go, and I’d camped 
away up high where there was a little fall 
of new snow on the j 


burro. That’s the sad part of what I’m 
going to relate—good-bye.” For the door 
had creaked to proclaim the entrance of 
Miss Tallant, the nurse. Julia saw her 
pass through her range of vision, heard 
her step over to the window, caught this 
said under her breadth: 

“They make too much noise over 

Now she was counting days and distin¬ 
guishing time, and wondering what had 
become of M~~ J " *- - 


of Magda, th 
t-nosed donke 


the burro. The j 


!Cwt 


the early street lights making shadows an 
reflections on her wall. The nurse ha 
gone to the kitchen for her dinner. 


“In two or three days I’m going to let 
you talk. We were on the burro. Per¬ 
haps I shouldn’t tell tragedies to anyone 
coming out of pneumonia, but I’m on the 

subject. Well you see, Magda-” 

“That’s a play,” said Julia. 

“Sure! But don’t you talk. I named 
her after the play because she talked just 
like an actress I heard in it once. I guess 
I jonahed her. Well, I felt grateful to 
Magda. She’d always had a hard life, 
feeding on sage-brush and c: 


istles. I doubted if she’d ev 


ence that I beat her, though I’m usually i 
kind—even to burros. I left her to rustle s 
for herself while I cooked the last of the j 

“When I turned back to tie her for the 1 
night, I found she’d been in a bad temper 
too. She’d been pawing in the snow, as a 
burro or a horse always paws to relieve his 
feelings. It’s the horse way of swearing. 
After I’d nearly jerked the neck off her to 
make her behave, I happened *- 1 ~ 1 * 
down and notice where she paw< 






.And 


aged to fix Magda 
a box stall. I had 
its and bran mash. 


suddenly.” 

Julia could feel the tears starting. Had 
she thought she should ever weep again? 
But when he spoke once more, she found 




cropping If any one will 1 

of ore. So I’m grubstaked again—pros¬ 
pecting Wall Street, which is a blame sight 
colder than the Nevada mount * 


spectacle, who ever saw a dead burro. We 
don’t believe in the West that they die at 
all. They’re such angels, the way they 
stand for everything and never complain, 
except by way of digging up mines for a 
fellow, that thev’re translated in clouds of 
glory, I think.” 
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THROUGH THE WINDOW. 


glasses nor his stick to prove that he 
blind. — T - 

“I’d been afraid you would I” he answer- blind. 




Miss Tallant had the perceptions of her 

“I’ll be back in a minute—I v 
over to the drug-store—keep 
wrapped up,” she said. 

“Dear, brave friend!” 

“I don’t know if this is a si, 
finding me in spite of myself.^ AJ 

m “It must KnagoodUe, because , 
you told it—but why did you think it 1 
necessary to lie to me?” She stopped, 

her saying could call for. It came as she 


am blind. Perhaps 
blind. I didn’t lie so 

““rf 


' ask^soir 


h, ffi 


td on your face for a minute?” 

. Now!” 

i a beautiful face. Ah, I am weak 
"it, FlaSJ’ a W ™ Say ' 


THE WONDER CHILD 

There came a little queery boy, 
Ah, such a very deary boy, 

A cuddle close and neary boy; 
Into my heart one day. 

A strangely strange and leery boy; 
That heart was filled with feary joy 



The Maritime Grievance and 
Senate Reform 


By 

Francis Asbury Carman 


H wo 'problems in Canadian politics are forever vexing Parlia- 
t. One is "Senate Reform " the other, "The Maritime Griev- 
” The Senate vs a load on the country's shoulders. The 
time Provinces are always complaining—and rightly enough, 
loubt—that they are getting less and less parliamentary 


THE MARITIME GRIEVANCE AND SENATE REFORM 


The Prince Edward Island protest was i 
condemned even by a representative of t 
New Brunswick, which now joins with \ 
the island in the Gulf in its present pro- i 
posal. “That is rather a singular ground 1 
of objection,” said Hon. (later Sir) Leon- 1 
ard Tilley, “for they have objected to the £ 
basis 'of representation by population. 1 
Now it is fully understood at Charlotte- ( 
town that those who came to the Confer- \ 


calculating the p 
jount should be t£ 


3 not been increased; that she really 
rays owned the territory recognized as 
■S to-day, but that her right was merely 
;ermined by the rectification of the 


Maritime Provinces is. 

date when they entered Confederation 
three provinces were represente' 
House of Commons as follows: N€ 

wick, 16; NovaS ' - 

Island, 6. The 


Prince Edward 

. -f1881 brought 

change, an increase of two for 
Nova Scotia. Then came reaction. After 
the census of 1891 the representation of 
New Brunswick fell off to 14; Nova Scotia 
to 20; and Prince Edward Island to 5. 
Another decade brought a further reduc¬ 
tion! After 1901 the three provinces 
stood: New Brunswick, 13; Nova Scotia, 
18; and Prince Edward Island, 4. In the 
meantime, Quebec had, of course, remain¬ 
ed stationary. Ontario increased from 82 
in 1867 to 92 after 1891: but following 


ince, it was provided in the B.N.A. Ac 
that there should be no reduction unles: 
the population of the province had faller 
off in proportion to the population ol 
“Canada” by five per cent, or more. Th< 
claim of the Maritime Provinces in this 
connection is that “Canada” should b< 
interpreted as meaning the five origina 
provinces which took part in the Quebe< 




Parliament and a request has been 
■ an amendment of the B.N.A. Act 
the Confederation figures of rep- 
n. The Domin- 

provinces^was obtained. Hence the 
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THE MARITIME GRIEVANCE 


• SENATE REFORM 


pass unnoticed, but a large inequality is 
almost certain to produce discord. That 
is why it is necessary to examine carefully 
now just what the proposal of the Man- 

Tho future results will appear most 
clearly by taking the case of the smallest 
province, which is also the most active in 
supporting the proposal for a change. The 
relation which the population of Prince 
Edward Island bears to the population of 
tha Dominion to-dnv is very likely to be 
Bi insvvk k 




.si'SMt 

. „ive Prince Edward Island 
6 memebers would give the value to 13,- 
000 voters in Prince Edward Island as 
was given to 17,900 voters in the other 

provinces. ^ . . 

in iR7.q ih 


real grievance on the part of the other 
provinces? If there were no other re¬ 
medy, perhaps it might be necessary to put 
up with even so considerable a departure 
from the basic principle of Confederation. 

But there is another remedy; a very ob¬ 
vious remedy. In fact, its obviousness is 
the chief objection that I fear in bringing 
it forward. It will be said at once: “Sure¬ 
ly the Confederation Fathers must have 
considered that, and found it impractic- 

The other remedy is that, while “Rep. 
by Pop.” is allowed its sweet will in the 
lower chamber of Parliament, the upper 
should be re-constituted on the basis of 


as has happened in the United States, to 
give Senate appointments into the hands 
of the provinces would bring the federal 

defence? 11 Doubtless it would, and doubt- a 
less that is not desirable from the point c 
of view of ethereal politics. But, are our € 

now?h Let the P last federal^ lections answer * 

preceded them. Perhaps they are separ¬ 
ate; but why then this free use of the e 
name of “Laurier” by Sir Lomer Gouin, \ 
and why the pilgrimage of Whitney and I 
Hazen and Roblin with the leader of the < 
federal Opposition? c 

The other objection is the distinctly 


. When the Island did co: 


was 18,331, while each Prince Edward 
Island member represented only 15,804 
people. The comparison for the last three 


Unit of Rep. 
Unit of Rep. in P. E. I. 

■ • 20,908 18,149 

• • 22,900 21,816 

-. 25,367 25,662 

^present Parliament < 



sre does not appear to have been any 
ition of equal provincial representa- 
:; but the principle of provincial ap- 
ltment was advocated in London by 
l. W. P. Howland, one of the represen- 
rea of “Canada.” Mr. Howland 
is, however, to have stood alone. Why 


Prince Edward 


interpretation of the “Rep. by Pop.” 
principle would allow. And if she were 
given her desired complement of six mem¬ 
bers, each one of these members would 
represent only 17,210 people, while a 
member from any of the other provinces 
represents 25,367. Or to put it another 
mv Edward Island 


th ns much as 1.474 pe 


pedients of the United States He seems 
to have spoken of that country with a cer¬ 
tain disdain. Now if the Fathers of Com 
federation had special ulterior reasons for 
unwillingness to take a leaf out of the Am- 

“ 0 ? m £ 


much stronger position in our govern¬ 
mental machinery than it does to-day, and 
an equal voice -™ 


impolitic thing to 
“the spoils.” 

But what w__ 

First would be the r.. „ __ & __ 

ance of the Maritime Provinces. For, if 
each of them had the same weight in the 
Senate as one of the larger provinces, 
surely each would be content to take its 
natural position in a House which is based 

^•Then, undersuch a re-arrangement the 


principle. It does not represent anything 
or anybody; unless it be the capitalist 
class or the governments which appointed 
its members. It occasionally kills a bad 
bill—but only if it happens to be at odds 
with the Government of the day, which 
must therefore be a geovernment new 
from the people with an untarnished man¬ 
date. The proposed body would represent 
the provinces. It would have an inde¬ 
pendent opinion. It would probably be 
composed of strong men; for the provinces 
would take care to be well represented; 
nd it would, therefore, be more useful as 

would probably 


ssity of successful political expedients 
her things being equal, it should n< 
i a hindrance to success. Besides, oi 
esent Senate, however illogical it ma 






The Hippopotamusses 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUSSES 


as a horse? One day of rest my team has 
a week. Who earns the money for the 
rent and the breakfast you’ve just eat, I’d 
like' to know? Answer me that!” 

“All right, lad,”^said the old man. “I'm 

good there was nothin’ be 
than a Sunday out. There’s 

windy. ^1 have me tobaccy.^ A good fine 

your mother had larned to read, so I 
might hear the rest about the hippopota- 

“Now, what is this foolishness he talks 
of hippopotamuses?” asked Danny of his 
mother, as he passed through the kitchen. 
“Have you been taking him to the Zoo? 


ation a blind man among the poor get 
all. I’m thinkin’ they wander in tl 
minds at times. One day he talks 
grease without stoppin’ for the most of 
hour. I looks to see if there’s lard bi 


hands. The wi 
Lady of the Lilies. 

Around^ a corner, white-gloved, pink- 


da ys,^ Sundays^ and holidays and all, for 

ter nor stronger than him when he had 
his two eyes. ’Tis “ " 

yeself ag’inst the m 


“I have not,” said Mike, pulling his 
shirtsleeves higher. “But ’tis the only 
subject in the animal, natural and illegal 
lists of outrages that I’ve not been com¬ 
plained to about these two days. See the 
landlord. Or else move out if ye like. 
Have ye hippopotamuses in the lease? 
,No, then?” 

“It was the old man who spoke of it,” 
said Danny. “Likely there’s nothing in 

Danny walked up the street to the Ave¬ 
nue and then struck northward into the 
heart of the'district where Easter—mod- 
• i new, bright raiment—leads 


ed upon the Easter girl. 

Gentlemen, frock-coated, silk-hatted, 
gardeniaed, sustained the background of 
the tradition. Children carried lilies in 
their hi 

SfeLad 

gilled and tightly buttoned, 0 walked* Cor¬ 
rigan,rtieeop, shield to the curb. Danny 

“Why, Corrigan,” he asked, “is Easter? 
I know it comes the first time you’re full 

March—but why? Is it a proper and re¬ 
ligious ceremony, or does the Governor 
appoint it out of politics?” 

“ ’Tis an annual celebration,” said Cor¬ 
rigan, with the judicial air of the Third 

toNbw YotiT Kfflrtendsup to Hariem. 
Sometimes they has the reserves out at 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. In 
my opinion ’tis not political.” 

'“Thanks,” said Danny. 
gueverheara_ 



The family entrance of Dugan’s cafe 
was feasible; so Danny yielded to the ver¬ 
nal season as far as a glass of bock. Seat¬ 
ed in a dark, linoleumed, humid back 
room, his heart and mind still groped 

springtime jubilee, 
do they have Easter?” 


iter, “why 
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‘•Skiildoo!" said Tim, closing a sophis¬ 
ticated eye. ''Is that a new one? All 
right. Tony rotor's for.™; last night, I 

-Wo appfu or avard and a half?" 9 "™ 
From Dugan’s Danny turned back east- 

him a vague ?Sling"lhat he could not 
construe.^ lie made a wrong diagnosis and 


'Gee! but you look dumpish and dress- 
up,” said Katy. “What’s wrong? 
ne away with me to church and be 
erful.” 


“What does this° Easter stand for, 
Katy,” asked Danny gloomily. “Nobody 


..ew hat. And skirt. Why, 11s 

‘".Smyf^ry^ SLST'S 


to give some e 
hat ain’t a be 


At church the p 
pounding with no 
rapidly, for he was i 


she asked. “BmdonVmiud me. Rllget 
l lo, ea h n f ght - You seem to be study!™ 
a lot about somethmg. All right. Willi 

McCree?” “ y Um<i Mr ’ 


of paper, 
at the top c 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUSSES 
od then he gave a short Peloponnesian War, 

u:_fnaon W Uc+onino 


Katy walked away with the green rosea 
dangling indignantly. Danny stopped 

hands in his pockets, at the curb on the 
corner. His face was that of a graven im- 

so small, so fine, so keen and leavening 
that his hard fibres did not recognize it. 
It was something more tender than the 
April day, more subtle than the call of 
the senses, purer and deeper-rooted than 
the love of woman—for had he not turn¬ 
ed away from green roses and eyes that 
had kept him chained for a year? And 
Danny did not know what it was. The 
y. preacher, who was in a hurry to go to his 

“Why, its Easter Sunday. Silly! I dinner, had told him, but Danny had had 
ailed till after eleven expectin’ you no libretto with which to follow the drow- 

“"*** - A *-” sy intonation. But the preacher spoke 

the truth. 

Suddenly Danny slapped his leg and 
gave forth a hoarse yell of delight. 

“Hippopotamus!” he shouted to an 
elevated road pillar. “Well, how is that 
~ - jess? Why, blast my sky- 


“Wasitthe 

to be read to about then?’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“Did I hear ye open the book?” said werT^ntong 
old man McCree. “Many and weary be eyes 
the months since my lad has read it to “i ) 0 ye hear 
me. I dinno; but I took a great likings to said. “There 
xi_„_ -i a place. ’Tis My two eyes 


McCree sa 

Then he got ’up’and felt his way to the 

-r .v. ^ ichen Mrg McCree was 




i, lad. Be on 
)rk. I have go 


, t hippopotamus,” said 

Danny. “The war began there. It kept 
something doing for thirty years. The 
headlines says that a guy named Philip of 
Macedon, in 338 B. C., got to be boss of 
Greece by getting the decision at the bat¬ 
tle of Cher-Cheronsea. I’ll read it.” 

With his hand to his ear, rapt in the 


After supper he said to Danny: “ ’Tis 
a happy day, this Easter. And now ye 
will be off to see Katy. in the evening. 


angrily. “Have I no right to stay in it? 
After supper there is yet to come the read¬ 
ing of the battle of Corinth, 146 B. C., 


lights! I know what he was driving at 
“Hippopotamus! ^Wouldn’t that send 

J htTheard it; and* he didn'^is verc 

5 far. We quit at 469 B. C., and this comes 
» next. Well, a wooden man wouldn’t have 
guessed what he was trying to get out of 

j up to the rear flat that his labor support- 

“ Old man McCree was still sitting by the 
; window. His extinct pipe lay on the sill. 
| “Will that be you, lad?” he asked. 

Danny flared into the rage of a strong 
; man who is surprised at the outset of 
committing a good deed. 

“Who paysjhe rent and buys the food 
. that is eaten in this house?” he snapped, 

. viciously. “Have 1 no right to come in?” 
a faithful lad,” i 
ithasigh. “Is it« 

- j reached up on a shelf 

down a T thick book labeled in gi 

thick. He laid 
id a place in it m 


LOOSE ME, APRIL 

Loose me, April, set me free, 

Soul and step, to comrade thee! 

Coursing tLrough 8 each stinging v 
Loose me, April! I would speed 
Blithely where thy footsteps lead: 
Chase the butterflies that pass, 

Golden shuttles through the grass: 
Race the ripples as they run, 

Lithe brown Arabs in the sun: 
Clamber where the dogwoods blow, 

Orf au'breafhlSI'unawMer ‘ 

Pierce the moss-hung boudoir, where 
Beauty, by a ferny pool, 

Braids her tresses, dusky-cool. 


—Hilton R. Cheer. 



THE MARCH OF THE MOTOR TRUCK. 


The March of the Motor Truck 


)e spirited to age battery and Edison storage battery. 

ation, and set down so that lie could ob- for their own machine and againsf'that of 
in a clear and unimpeded view of an their rival. Flaming prospectuses, rows of 
iproaching five-ton motor truck, he figures, demonstrations, tests and cajolery 
ould probably depart at high speed for without limit will be projected at the un- 
io Ilappv Hunting Grounds to spread wary one who betrays even the slightest 
.e report that the devil was abroad in the curiosity. But after all is said and every- 

rm of an enchanted cabin which shriek- thing is done, the care*" 1 1 -—*— 

I as it . ran along the white man’s trails, must admit that in all th 

or that matter, it is doubtful if the On- of persuasion hope predi 

no pioneer of fifty years ago, accustom- achievement and theory o\ 

1 as he was to carry grain on his back They believe they have 
the nearest mill (perhaps twenty miles Great is their faith and 

my) would regard the newest modern credit for it. Without plur 

mer with equanimity. An inspired maelstrom of arguments _ _ 

0fale '’ er ' W0Uld . be trucks for purpose of 
phenomenon in an age less their actual cdst of operation a 
if .n marve ' loi,s inventions than tenance with that of the equipr 
\s. But the wonder-sated progeny of replaced. 

ting, all of 


doing more and doing i 




ivas found that a 1,500 pound electric 
r>L- win 3 f 0 P er ated by a storage battery would 

ck win prevail displace two horses and two single ries 
narrow? down The following comparison was prepared 
e supporters of by the company from the records of the 
ruck* operated cost of operating their vehicles. The 
n,1? ’ Iear| stor - time unit in each case is one month; 


Washing; oiling, w 
polishing, per m, 


watt hour, per month - - - 8.35 

Driver at $500.00 per annum - - 41.67 
$63.84 

Horse Trucks. 

Washing, oiling, watering and 
polishing, per month, say - -$10.00 
Horse feed, grooming, etc., at 

$10.00 per month, each-20.00 

Two drivers, at $500.00 per an- ^ ^ 

$113.33 

From the above figures it will be ob¬ 
served that, so far as operating expenses 
are concerned, the electric truck seems to 
be more economical than what it displac¬ 
ed. But the truck cost $3,000, while the 

$1,150. Interest on the capital invested 

ation. The interest on the cost of the. 
truck at 6 per cent, would amount to $15 

rigs, $5.75.’ Depreciation in the ca 


be balanced by the 


and harness and 


J'ln'bS ca; 


A great Toronto store is trying the ex¬ 
periment of carting heavy goods with 
five-ton gasoline trucks. It has not been 
very successful but the partial failure is 
due largely to special conditions connect¬ 
ed with the business. In a variety of 
goods it is evident that there will be dif¬ 
ferences in weight. A large box of os- 
thers weighs only a few ounces 
;ase of bolts weighs hundreds of 
It was found that five tons of 
not be loaded on a 
nve-ton trues witnout piling the boxes 
and bales to a dangerous height. Conse¬ 
quently, each truck the company owned 
was running for a considerable part of the 
time at about half its carrying capacity 
but at its full operating cost. 

“We find that, all things considered, a 


partly the fault of the design of the 
, truck. It is not suited to our class oi 

f ment has been unsuccessful because it has 

\ mately replace horses. Better designs will 
j be manufactured and provision ^will be 

| carrying capacity^and the ease with which 


the truck and only 30 miles out of the ^ 

“TOy* IkTyou not buy gasoline 
trucks? he was asked. 

“We believe that the cost of operation n 
per ton mile is less with an electric than J 
with a gasoline truck,” he replied. “The j 
electric truck is more easily controlled ( 
amid heavy traffic. Also it can be oper- i 
ated by an unskilled driver, which saves 1 












“I think that tliev are still an experi¬ 
ment,” he replied, "and we do not want 

the experiment will prove successful. We 
want to be assured that a storage battery 
truck can be built which will go through 
deep snow or U£ steep hills as readily as 

A Toronto brewing firm, finding that 
owing to increase of business they had to 
hire from six to ten teams daily, decided 
to purchase two five-ton electric trucks, 
propelled by lead storage batteries. Each 
truck cost $5,500 and does the work of 
two two-horse trucks and one single truck, 
costing $2,350. The manager of the com¬ 
pany furnished the following comparative 

operation: 

Depreciation.$41.66 

Driver. 60.66 

Assistant. 52.00 

Batteries. 20.83 

.25.00 

.50.00 

Total cost por month - - - . $277.65 

Depreciation.$ 21.66 

.- - 167.00 

Aaentants.104.00 

Feed and care of horses - - - 50 00 

Repaire.- - 25.00 

Total cost per month - - - $379.41 
. Tbe baance “ fa ™ r of electric 
truck requires explanation. The company 
uses a nigh voltage of electricity in the 
P^esof brewing during the day. This 
when the machinery is* sluit ^down.^^As 

§g§f|il 

* #W * '“'St of operation and main- 
3 where power can not be 


MAGAZINE 

able to the brewing company, would be 
approximately: electric truck per month, 
$397.65; horse trucks replaced by it, 
$379.41. 

"We are so well pleased with the two 
five-ton trucks that we are purchasing two 
more,” said the manager of the company, 
"but these will be operated by gasoline. 
We want to keep a detailed account of 
the comparative cost of electricity and 
gasoline as applied to very heavy trucks. 
When we find out which is the more eco¬ 
nomical we shall probably do away with 

that our business lends itself peculiarly 
to the big motor truck. Liquor in kegs 

be put into a small space. We want to 
move heavy loads quickly. In buying 

pie of cartage companies in the United 
States, where 10,000 were manufactured 

T& gasoline car is being used for 
fast delivery. A Toronto newspaper 
company recently bought three cars in 
order to get copies of its publications to 
the branch offices in the suburbs with all 
possible speed. 

k “Each^car will do the work of two single 

said the circulation manager. “This form 
of delivery is more expensive than the old 
method but we gain speed, the great con¬ 
sideration with us. Consequently, we be¬ 
lieve that motor car delivery for long runs 
is actually economical.” 

Each of his cars cost $2,500, and the 
wagons they replaced cost $300. His com- 

Depreciation and repairs - - - ^41.66 

garage. 30.00 

Tires.50.00 

Gasoline.13 00 

Interest - - --... 12! 50 

Total per month ----- $177.16 

Drivers^ (afternoons) - - - - $60.00 

Depreciation.- 5 00 

Interest -------- i. 50 

Repairs.- ... 2.50 

Total per month - -*-'5 - $104.00 
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wanted a quantity of s 
get enough of 

They 8 proved^ 


h glory. Four < 
a smooth road, fe 
unmet load. Nl . 

3r of Toronto 

ther. He was 
day and could not 
t- J -^ ap- 

13 


Depreciation - 


- $175.00 

- 24 .‘00 


The Toronto 
cate that, for commercial purposes, gaso- 

Figures, compiled by a company from 
tests made in Brooklyn, N.Y., show the 
contrary. Conditions in Toronto and 
Brooklyn are similar but by no means 

fall have to be considered. Frost affects 
courages the* electric vehicle. A short 

trucks, used by the Street Commissioner 
of Toronto to haul garbage in the winter, 
took a load to the “dump” 'on a bitterly 

the truck the engine was idle for a few 
minutes, and the frost cracked a cylinder. 
Our streets in winter are generally bad, 

during the frequent thaws. The pave¬ 
ments are not in as good repair as those 
in Brooklyn. Consequently, the stress on 


Repairing harness. 5.66 

Depreciation on horses - - - 31.66 

Depreciation on equipment - - 13.75 

Total cost per month - - - -$362.58 

Brooklyn. In Toronto, horses can be kept 
for $10 per month, as against $15 in 
Brooklyn. Also, drivers for horse trucks 
can be secured in Toronto at about $55 
per month, while in Brooklyn they re¬ 
ceive $70 per month. 

premises is a pastime in which shrewd 
business men seldom indulge. The ma¬ 
jority of them keep their convictions in a 
flexible condition until they have the evi¬ 
dence and^then they give a rigid decision. 

poor firms are watching them with hope¬ 
ful hearts. It seems clear enough that, 


:n Brooklyn. Then there 1 
jh must be added to the i 


cost of operating and maintaining a three- = 
ton gasoline truck, costing $4,335, and i 
two and a half horse trucks, costing c 
$2,175, is as follows: j 


electric truck is 15 cents; for the 
gons, 18.4 cents. Thus, while the 
nd wagons appear to be more 
:al by the first figures, in reality 
n to be more expensive, provided 


speed, an important consideration with de¬ 
partmental stores and other firms desir¬ 
ing wide and frequent delivery. But in 
such business frequent stopping and start- 





































A MAIDEN 



—Sarah Tca#dal&. 


The Peregrine Twins 


Hulbert Footner 


L request of the young people principal- I 


SSTou- 


hance at this late day of the ev 
ig brought home to the real act< 
: they should be, it is no great 




-would you ca 
there?” 


lice on a gorgeous afternoon in October, 
hen Bob Vesey hailed me from a taxi, 
id, making his chauffeur come about, 
tew up beside me at the curb, and com- 
janded me to jump in. I obeyed, not a 
ittle surprised and flattered. Vesey and 
i had been pals at college, but, upon grad¬ 
uating, had set sail upon different courses. 
We still hung out at the same club, and 
■ 11 mil ii, , , ,1 1, ^ 

. , e 'BES 

his millions, could hardly be expected to 
have much in common with a plodder like 
me. But I had never ceased to be fond 
of him, and from my humble comer had 
enjoyed the spectacle of his gay and tri¬ 
umphant progress. He was not conspicu¬ 
ous for modesty after five years of this, 
and they said he carried things with a high 
hand—but how could anything different 

Bob lost no time in coming to the point: 
“Orford, you have a tungsten mine in Col¬ 
orado, haven’t you?” 

“Merely a good prospect,” I said. 
“What’s holding it back?” 

“I need a good man to go out there,” 
I said. “Can’t go myself, and can’t afford 


I stared. “Whatl” I ex- - 

leave all this?” I waved my hand over 
he splendid, passing show. The lovely 


I suppose I continued to look incredu- 

“It’s not just a case of sore head,” he 
went on. “It’s been stewing for a long 
time. ‘All this,’ as you call it, has got oh 
my nerves. I’m sick of the empty bustle, 

tU e inriL bU Th™lvenue m 
White Way don’t repre 
get down to tacks.” 


and the Great 


“Good be 


!” I sa 


iuearnesr‘{HSC I rci h | 

more of each other. ^We’ve sort of drifted 

r lately, but I’ve always admired you, 
You stand on your own bottom. 
Hope you don’t think I’m balmy—talking 
like this. The fact is, I’ve had a change 
of heart, as they say. It’s been coming on 

I'llTefl you sonie time”*™ 18 ° lmChed 1( ' 
“Cherchez la femme” I said to myself. 
Bob was as good as his word, and dur¬ 
ing the next few days we saw a lot of each 
other. ^Fra nk and boyish as ever, he was 

fteXXXoffS'to^akra^df-teterest 

on the spot, but I wanted to hold off until 
I was sure this was more than a passing 
impulse. One learns to be indulgent with 



alongside, the girl looked at me sidewise i 
with a little twinkle. I suppose I made a < 
comical figure, walking along in my polo i 


TWINS 

laughter—her 
i bells, Tom. 


It keyed up my nerve. 

“How do you do?” I said, lifting my 
cap to Brother. “I am Robert Vesey. I’m 

a lift?” 

The boy pulled up. He was inclined 
to be suspicious of me, but was perfectly 
polite. “We are going to New City,” he 
said; “but we can put you half way along 


the shafts. He was diffident 
se, but the girl beside me made 
mtly, like a fearless, well-bred 


Vesey,” she said, a little mockingly. 

“In the newspapers,” added her bro¬ 
ther. 

“You mustn’t believe all you read,” I 
said, a bit anxiously. 

She laughed. “I’m glad to have had a 
look at you,” she said. 

marked about the song I had heard. 
“Did you like it?” she said carelessly. 
I begged her to go on with it, and with¬ 
out any fuss she lifted her breast, and 
poured out those warm, velvety tones, 


them. Any way, when we got to the 
dividing of the roads, they made no se¬ 
cret of their regret. To delay the mom¬ 
ent of parting, they asked me to share 
their lunch, and down we sat in the 
grass, and ate bread and jelly, ginger- 
snaps and apples. Never tasted anything 

—who and what they were^-but on that 
subject they were mum. They seemed 
like our kind right enough, but, then, 
there were the shabby old clothes to 

lv imagine any of our youngsters being 
allowed to gypsy it on the roads, however 
they might want to. Finally, part of the 



^“foin in the chorus, Pen,” she said, 
prodding her brother. 

He had a boyish baritone, not quite past 
. the reedy stage, but fresh and true. 

“Do you sing?” she asked me abruptly, 
when she had come to the end. 

theirTeartl^andTpromptty gave them , 
the Mermaid, and taught them the rollick¬ 
ing chorus. I followed it up by teaching 
) - x i ' J< - < i u ' la 

before the old white horse reached the 


kins 'Co ve Thursday, ffighland a Fans°Fn- 
day, and Cornwall on Saturday—just the 

That was kind of a knockout blow. 
Tom. The thought of such a jolly, wan¬ 
dering life was in itself maddeningly at- 

h her^all day! ’Pon my word, for a 
nb with longing. Then I had insane 


The boy looked startled, the girl de- 
“You have to play polo this afternoon," 
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• Oh, y 


" Ui^loncert.',” 6 I^ddea! 
take tickets, and work the 


dimply cnn'l ect al 
Ids sister he‘"™tb 


seen that precious pair of kids tipped 
back in their chairs on the little stage, 
strumming banjos, and crooning their 
lazy, darky songs 1 (The boy wore a tight 
dress-suit of the vintage of 1870 or there- 

dress with red ribbons, almost as old- 
fashioned, but mighty becoming. With- 


: wheedled and Did' 


she looked doubly adorable. I clos 
ill with the Mermaid, and aft 
Peggy, in a gypsy make-up, re 
okels’ palms for a quarter a thre 
! tell you her brother called 1 


ur^ enjoyment wt 




your taking your share,” he said stiffly. 

I saw it would be useless to press that 
point. “Very well.” I said; “but not a 

gjM an P d Pl you g twc^ 
-a*™™ nsult wUh my *•«" h * 

I jumped up and left 


early sunshine, that was all forgotten. 
The finest thing was camping at noon. 
On this day we chose the summit of a 
grassy hill, with half of Rockland County 
spread at our feet, in a hazy green pan¬ 
orama. I built a fire, and Peggy baked 
scones in a frying-pan before it. How 
sweet it was to lie in the grass and watch 
her bustling about! She was conscious of 

ta 5 ;*Sir' andalittleconfused> 

Pen and I were the best of friends, too. 
The nicest thing about those youngsters 
was the implicit wav in which, having 
once taken me into partnership, they 
trusted me. Surely that was the best de- 




I^was Y ,® what * dehghtfuHim e 


have dreamed of betraying t 


ave had, 

?3ti£ 


I realized 
luimomo, x was glad 
is looking after them, in- 


Rrst J 1 ’ l'° , M/ n j a ^ e 2:00(1 at t,ie very 
At n^h^wc’d'f.aJe h?d P to 


I knew. 

vas my life for three delightful 
business was uniformly good. In 
nv, particularly, we did so well 
•anged to play a return date, and 


The program opened with the pictures. , 
the d ivori^ 6 Bef* f °ff c 


he jumps between villages were short, so 
e loafed all dav on the road, footing it 
^ ttje m ° St part ’ 0 f" d ,in K er j n g ™ our 


'Crfed stretches of road would give 
res up to foolishness, singing at the 
our lungs, and laughing just for 
Ice of laughing. Other times we bs- 


E PEREGRINE TWINS 


s, and evolved weighty i 


to read the papers you’d think that Wr« 
Onderdonk’s cotillion represented 


What a delusion I enchanting, 


and my wilful Pegg 


l up my finger 

but I held off, __ 

ier by pretending I didn’t cai 
ine way my young fri 


-- - „„jb frank in another. 

Tempt them as I might with confidence 
of my own, I never got anything about 
their antecedents from them in return. I 
did not even succeed in learning their 
name. Whenever I addressed Peggy as 
Miss Peregrine, she merely showed all her 
beautiful white teeth in a provoking smile. 

t —j - : -id ^ mu -* i-- 

>ck, which 




ut of the r 


There are lots" ltteftat 
you know, but poor 
longer able to keep 


id the young Septemb 
ime out o’ nights. In ■ 
tall be nameless, we fi 


ally reached i 
, ! a hotel. One sniff v 
enough for Peggy. 

“I will not sleep in such a beery, sa 
dusty, stale-cabbagy hole, and that’s flat 


she announced. 


no help for it,” a 


ss are still open,” said Peggy, 
ly blankets. We’ll camp out, 
k for you. I’ll ^sleep in the 


you have guessed, we were all slightly 
mad by this time, and no longer able to 
see things straight. And, really, the pros- 

I had not the strength of 

_ w™ p iuT/Lt y d™ y io“Ki 

brother was along—at least, that was what 
I told myself. 

Having won the first engagement, Peg¬ 
gy followed up her advantage, and for 
three nights running we camped out. Oh, 
Tom, what nights—the happiest of my 
life! Once we pitched at the edge of a 
meadow, with a grove of pine trees be¬ 
hind us; once with a little river making a 
pleasant song beyond the fire, and once on 
top of a hill, with a whole sea of moon¬ 
light beneath us. It was so fine w.e could 
not bear to go to bed; only Pen, who, like 
most boys of his age, was a good sleeper, 
would always drop off after supper, leav¬ 
ing Peggy and me to talk by the fire. 

There she would sit with a coat thrown 
over her shoulders, her arms around her 
id the firelight rosy on her face, 
ily found that unexpected forces 


who had me o 
for her would strife me dumb. 1 


. I 




I said, “Peggy, I’m getting sentimental.” 
“Don't, Bob!” she said. “I hate taffy!” 
She had made an effort to keep up the 
forms, but on the road together as we had 
been, it was impossible. It was “Peggy” 
and “Bob” by this time. 

“I’m the taffy; and you’re the fire,” I 

SntXbbfer menear5,0U ’ ImUSt 

“Well, don’t boil over, or you’ll get 
burnt,” she said calmly; “and burnt taffy 


-secretly hoping that she would get The last night 
ay. It was a hotly-contested battle « 

--much alike, and evenlv 

—_the end the blankets 

bought. Then my conscience did 


hill. You should have heard the crickets 
and the katydids and the whip-poor-wiT 
and all the little bugs and birds in the 
symphony concert. Peggy se 
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‘Mimer. between o 

mmt Co-operation between labor ar 
rnpita] eannot h e effected by the me 
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the government, I again believe that pub¬ 
licity, full and frank, will go a very very 
long way toward correcting any evils that 

threaten. Each day it becomes more and 

country^must be settled at the bar of pub¬ 
lic opinion. If our laws regulating large 
business concerns provide for proper and 
complete publicity, so that the labor of a 
concern would know what was being done, 
-> ilia! 'HVimiiiaili 1 tuiroritit - aaiM 

holders would know what was being done, 
and the public, which was being served, 
would know what was being done, many 
it difficulties would disap- 


frank and full publicity, 
id regulation by 

less men have pretty generally 
for years the idea that business 
nterfered^with by 

ily h V ave them'be- 
capital is provided by the pub¬ 
is; and the manager o/any such 
cuuutji.ii should^fully realize this^fact and 

concerns are popularly called “trusts,” 
aptly applied to them than ^many of us 
for the managers are entrusted with the 

ed with the public’s labor to manage, are 
entrusted with a substantial percentage of 

to^the public; and if they discharge*their 
trusteeship in a broad, str*- 141 -— 


er, with fairness and equity to all inter 
*- "he good rather^than^the harm they 

notion that corporations do things, 
poration is an inanimate object; it 

norrender a benefit! It is Ui” man- 
corporation, the human being, 
" “ l '~ he commits the 



realize that they could only 
being fair to one and - 11 
I believe, further, 
safety to the public a 




generally it^is observ 

employment for lal 
collapse and failure 


National banks. If a law is -- 

era! mithority^mmediatelv seizes^ffie’^man 
is not harmed; on the contrary, every- 

depositors °md'stockholders 6 tWTs the 
only practical, sane view to take^of cor- 


evenX ! 
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’ stales, and the methods 
t in various states, would ma 

ion too complicated to be work- 

.>n is feasible, and if 

e^ontmue 




were behind us, and that monopoly would 
not oppress us. And in the organizing of 
large bodies of men in each line of trade 


knowledge of the great problems involved. 
I have for a long time believed that what 
Americans should have at Washington is 
a Business Court, to which our great busi¬ 
ness ^problems could go for final adjust- 

rise. We now have at Washington 
reme Court, to which is referred the 


ne day be called to the Supreme 
?nch. If such a call comas, it mat¬ 
ters not how lucrative his practice, he al¬ 
ways drops it for the honor conferred. 


by business tion in a great and free country 
he Supreme ours. The time has come for busim 
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Robert W. Service 


a good man to put into 

presented in this paper a side of 
that I do not believe has been 
very generally c< ” ’ ' ‘ " 

which I firmly be_ 

sidered by the business men of 
mis country in each and every commun¬ 
ity. The discussion of recent years, grow¬ 
ing out of changing business methods, has 
been carried on almost wholly by poli- 

and while it*has been the^usiness man’s 
problem he has taken practically no part 
the discussion; his side has been pre- 
-■—timidly, if at all. This is 


CHAPTER II. (Continued). 
QH, the^ weariness of that w 

n& I had ^worked* ^myself 
into a state that bordered on 


He turned and gave me 
. brooding eyes. They wei 


violet, and the banks 
the green of chrysopras 
Already a boy was 


3S g fro" 


iDinty. if this is done in each com- "li a iA 

enough F put 


.CHAPTER III 
wan and weary. Around hi 
re chocolate-coloured h<’ 


vacant as those 


his presence. In that atmosphere of 
rujjtion the thought of the girl^was i 

broke up. The outside air was clear as 
washed gold; within it was foul and fetid 
i- i di uikard bi ith '1 ' tli pin li 

ed and pallid faces came out and inhaled 


levil^your 


I walked alongside him. 
t “Well, sir,” I said, “my nj 
t drum, Athol Meldrum.” 

name is,” he broke in petulantl 
bother me just now. I’m tired. 

“So am I,” I said, “damned tired; but 

1 “Well, Mr. Athol° Meldmm,^ood-day'” 
in its indifference, and a sudden anger 


> ed ‘W^r: 

information. I can 


nought to put him through college.) , 
ni J — opened and Black j 


lows. His thick raven hair was disorder¬ 
ed. He had lost heavily, and, bidding 
a curt good-bye to the others, he strode 


polished gentleman now, the San Fran¬ 
cisco club-lounger, the man of the world. 
He rasped the stubble on his chin; his 


nt I had followed and ov 
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as walking swiftly and he took a 


ion, and my he* 
xcitement. The lit 


began to beat w 

" ... ,, ^iiieu io re j C( j u _ ^ um uow ciuuieu wiui 

‘* ,l < f' ie |' d . I «» fresh foliage and dotted with cabins. Once 
,, von. 1 remember not- , m h | m pause and look round 1 had 


MS.* 


moment^ he had^sam 
id divined hi3 errand. 


tbeni.T’l'l 'let 1 ; 


should hear anything of 
11'right, rii r ie n t a yo e u 

lie was gone and I had failed. I cursed 
myself for a fool. The man had baffled 
me. Nay, even I had hurt myself by giv- 


I followed him breathlessly. There were 
few cabins hereabouts; it was a lonely 
place to be so near to town, very quiet and 
thickly screened from sight. Suddenly. 


Then I lx 


. He had va 
ie trail climbed steeply u] 
” seeuraedpoi 


ST 


to cross mo, would you? 


lenly, without warning, he struck 
1 on the face, a blinding, stagger- 
>w that brought me to my knees as 


e with myself, twisty as a corkscrew. These cursed pop- 
iy were, and if lars, how densely they grew. Blindly I 
he girl .and was Llundered forward. Then I came to a 

. 1 ’ >e where the trail forked. Panting 

breath I hesitated which way to take, 

1 that a heavy hand was laid on my should- 

“ Where away, my young friend?” It 
i was Locasto. His face — - ” l!j “ - r 

s lian, his voice edged w _ j _ „ 

t startled, I admit, but I tried to put a | 

1 “Hello,” I said; “I’m just ta 


brows met savagely. The heavy jaw shot 
acing and terrible, seemed to tower’above 


swaying weakly, trying vainly to get on 
my feet. I stretched out my clenched 
hands to him. Then he struck me again, 
a bitter, felling blow. 

I was completely at his mercy how and 
he showed me none. He was like a fiend. 
Rage seemed to rend him. Time and 
again he kicked me, brutally, relentless¬ 
ly, on the ribs, on the chest, on the head. 
.Was the man going to do me to death? 
I shielded my head. I moaned in agony. 
Would he never stop? Then I became 

-:-s, knowing that he was still 

e, and wondering if I would 

CHAPTER IV 

“Long live the cold-feet tribe! Long 
live the sore-heads!” 

It was the Prodigal who spoke. “This 
outfit buying’s got gold-mining beaten to 
a standstill. Here I’ve been three weeks 
in the burg and got over ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of grub cached away. 
Every pound of it will net me a hundred 
per cent, profit. I’m beginning to look 
on myself as a second John D. Rocke¬ 
feller/’ 

“You’re a confounded robber,” I said. 
“You’re working a cinch-game. What’s 
your first name? Isaac?” 

He turned the bacon he was frying and 
smiled gayly. 

“Snort away,all you like, old sport. So 
long as T —‘ ^.. 11 — 


“C 


wolf-like his lips parted, 
•werful teeth. “You He!” 
‘You followed me. Didn’t 
i the hotel? Didn’t I de- 
:oy^you away? Oh, you 

aess against my strength, 
7 against my cunning? 


pe with this mi 


game, and I would lose out badly. There 
seemed to be nothing for it but to wait 

how bitterly I brooded over the 
business. At times there was even black 
murder in my heart. I planned schemes 
of revenge, grinding my teeth in impot¬ 
ent rage the while; and my feelings were 
complicated by^that awful gnawing^ hun- 

a perfect agony of heart, a panic-fear, a 
would go distracted with the pain of it. 

have often wondered. I either feel in¬ 
tensely, or I am quite indifferent. I am 

moods. Apart from my great^ love for 
Berna it seemed to me as if nothing mat- 


elate, but I 
rt of mood to share in his 
buoyancy. Physically I had fully re¬ 
covered from my terrible man-handling, 
but in spirit I still writhed at the outrage 
of it. And the worst was I could do 
nothing. The law could not help me, for 
e 


that I am nearing thTemTof 
can see that nothing else has 
red. Everything that has hap¬ 
pened appealed to me in its relation to 
her. It seemed to me as if I saw all the 

for her, and that all beauty, all truth, all 
good was but a setting for this girl of 

"““Come on,” said Jim; “let’s go for a 

The Modern Gomorrah” he called it, 
and he was never tired of expatiating on 
its iniquity. 

“See that man there?” he said, point¬ 
ing to a grey-haired pedestrian, who was 
talking to an emphatic blonde. “That 
man’s a lawyer. He’s got a lovely home 
in Los Angeles, an’ three of the sweetest 
girls you ever saw. A young fellow need¬ 
ed to have his credentials 0. K.’d by the 
Purity Committee before he came butting 
round that man’s home. Now he’s off to 
buy wine for Daisy of the Deadline.” 

The grey-haired man had turned into 
a saloon with his companion. 

“Yes, that’s Dawson for you. We’re 
so far from home. The good old moral¬ 
ities don’t apply here. The hoary old 

Sunday ^ochod Superintendent for^ ten 

the forbidden fruit. Every one else is 
helping themselves. Wonder what it 

Money’s the cheapest thing in sight. Cut 
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louse, drink up. The orchestra’s a-goin’. 

lie was particularly bitter, and it really 
seemed iu that general lesion of the moral 

shift, a veneer of hypocrisy. 

"Why should we marvel,” 1 said, “at 

^“^'' vl,enbulan ^ ag ° we 
^ Just then^wc met^the Jam-wagon. ^He 

lle^vas^ berry-brownf lean, muscular and 
as full of suppressed energy as an un- 




er still, a 


m overlook, and, if it meant death to 
e,J must again try conclusions with the 

=aded Tew^nanfet^S^nnehartf’an^we 
?rc almost abreast of them when I step- 
;d forward and arrested them. Mv 
eth were clenched: I was all a-quiver 


He was dressed in that miner’s costume 

Frcm/his big“sSn'^his‘high’boote 
he was typically the big, strong man of 
Alaska, the Conqueror of the Wild. But 
his mouth was grim as granite, and his 
blacky eyes hard and repellent as those of 

filthy coward 1” ’ 

He was looking down on me from his 
imperious height, v 

4ho ar 


Mentally and morally he 1 


r, 

eyes were wild and roving, his lips twitch- 
m-e' C orthi* wWtjboSed sea- 

tile smoke'of bStlef andrl 




As we walked along, Jim did most of 
the talking in his favorite morality vein. 
The Jam-wagon puffed silently at his 
brier pipe, while I, very listless and down¬ 
hearted, thought largely of my own 
Hock C3 1 Then ’ t in f j he mi ^ e ^ the 

When I saw him my heart gave a pain- i 
ful leap, and I think my face must have < 
gone as white as paper. I had thought < 

a si h / d dread - < 


£?”h U ede 


this isn’t your scrap. What are you 1 
ting in about?” 

“It isn’t/’ said the_ Jam-wagon, an 

3y S? s 


- Keeif-eyed, hard-brewing, a-thrill with 

[. closer. Outside, people were clamouring 

- for admission. They climbed on the 
l stage, and into the boxes. They hung 

over the galleries. All told, there must 


- well as coward,” I panted. 

“Liar to your teeth. Brute, coward, liar 

“Here, get out of my way,” he snarled; 
“I’ve got to teach you* a lesson.” 

Once more before I could guard he 
landed on me with that terrible right- 
arm swing, and down I went as if a 
sledge-hammer had struck me. But in¬ 
stantly I was on my feet, a thing of blind 
passion, of desperate fight. I made one 


pn .« 

wagon evenly; “a cowardly brute.” 

Black Jack’s face grew dark and 
rible. His-“ 


th "Now"Ight 

There and men ijocasio seemeu auoui 

clenched" md'lwttterli, he iSl/bent 
as if for a charge. Then, suddenly, he 

“ Jll right,” he said softly; “Swinehart, 
can we have the Opera House ” 

“Yes, I guess so ‘ — 


the ideal Greek athlete compared with the 
heavy-muscled Roman gladiator. “Three 
to one on Locasto,” some one shouted. 
Then a great hush came over the bouse 
so that it might have be 


; KU 


ist have been five hund- i 


suggested gloves, bi 


son of a doj* so his mother wi] 
He had become frankly 1 


ultantly. B 
irclothing. 


uRiucuan was lUUJOUg on curiously. 
With wonderfui quickness a crowd had 
collected, all avidly eager for a Jfight. 
Above them towered the fierce, domineer¬ 
ing figure of Locasto. There was a breath- 
less pause, then, at the psychological mo- 


height, but in breadth and weight. Yet 
he was a beautiful figure of a fighter, 
clean, well-poised, firm-limbed, with a 
body that seemed to taper from the shoul¬ 
ders down. His fair hair 


ierce joy^his twitching 
im and stern as a^rison 


7Si: 


and cool, his^fipsTset 
son of this living ad\ 


n empty and de- 
The fight be- 

CHAPTER V 

e tiger-rush Locasto threw him- 
i man. There-was no prelim- 
ling here; they were out for 
the sooner^they wallowed in it 

would ‘ 

u Twice he’ducf-ed hTtime tokvoida 
; tunous blow, and, before Locasto could 
recover, he had hopped out of reach. The 
i big man’s fist swished through the empty 
- air. He almost overbalanced with the 
force of his effort, but he swung round 
; quickly, and there was the .Jam-wagon, 
| cool and watchful, awaiting his next at- 

Locasto’s face ^grew fiendish in its sin- 

sistlessly on his foe. This time S6 1 

iT g With y a° dexterity "that seemeTmar- 
vellous, he dodged, ducked and side-step- 


etsM-v and short - Jeers began to 


muscles bulged out. The veins in his 
forearms were cord-like. His great chest 
looked as broad as a door. His legs were 
statuesque in their size and strength. In 
that camp of strong men probably he was 

And nowhere in the world could a fight 


went on the Jam- have been awaited with 


men, miners, gamblers, adventurers of all 
kinds, pushed and struggled for a place. 
A great joy surged through them at the 


glared round on the crowd. He 
:omed to lord it over these men, 
and the jeers goaded him like banderillos 
goad a bull. Again and again he repeated 
his tremendous rushes, only to find his 
powerful arms winnowing the empty air. 

at him in mockery*from the centre of the 
ring. Not . one of his sledgehammer 
smashes reached their mark, and the 
round closed without a blow having land- 



banjo voice was holding up a 
ist. “Even money on thejittle 

t the ring-side. At the begjn- 

rible punishment at fhe hands 
massively powerful, and every 
;ted on him would have been 


Evidently he had ma< 

■autiouslv. Yet again h( 
igressive, gradually wot 


huge bulk, with its swinging, flail-like 
arms, menaced him hopelessly. 

Suddenly Locasto closed in. He swoop- 
ed down on the Jam-wagon. He had him. 
He shortened his right arm for a jab like 
the crash of a pile-driver. The arm shot 
out, but once again the Jam-wagon was 
not there. He ducked quickly, and Lo- 
casto’s great fist brushed his hair. 

Then, like a lightning, the two came 
to a clinch. Now, thought I, it’s all off 
with the Jam-wagon. I saw Locasto’s eye 
dilate with ferocious joy. He had the 
other in his gianbarms; now he could 
crush him in a mighty hug, the hug of a 
grizzly, crush him Eke an egg-shell. But, 
quick as the snap of a trap, the Jam- 
wagon had pinioned his arms at the el¬ 
bow, so that he was helpless. For a mo¬ 
ment he held him, then, suddenly releas¬ 
ing his arms, he caught him round the 
body, shook him with a mighty side- 
heave, gave him the cross-buttock, and, 
before he could strike a single blow, threw 
him in the air and dashed him to the 
ground. 

“Timel" called the umpire. It was all 
done so quickly it was hard for the eye 
to follow, but a mighty cheer went up 
from the house. “Two to one on the little 
fellow," called the banjo-voice. Suddenly 
Locasto rose to his feet. He was shamed, 

f 13 ^ e | d Ulere WM * I<M>k ^ boded ’ ffl 

Time again. With the lightness of a 

ES S n^sSSS 

ed to be to draw his man on rather than 
to avoid him. I watched his every move¬ 
ment with a sense of thrilling fascination. 
He had resumed hi* 


I fleTaSd^wSdered" Yet he“ 
- a blow. 

^ to’s nerves^He 1 "™ 89 ^ 

i aWothTmtS' 


face. A moment later he was six feet delivered in a vital spot, would ht.. 
away, with a bitter smile on his lips. meant death, but his opponent was equal 

With a fierce bellow of rage Locasto, to this blind assault! Dodging, 
forgetting all his caution, charged him. side-stepping, blocking, he foiled th< 

He swung his heavy 
might for the other’s 
the quiver of a bow-stri 


VSSftnS 


ide-stepping, blocking, he foi 

--*-m, and, just befoi* ruuuu 

., _ -ve his left into the pit of the 

im-wagon big man’s stomach, with a thwack that 
■>eu anu me mow missed. Then resounded throughout the building, 
-wagon shifted and brought his Once more time was called. The Jam- 
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n and fight.” left, full-weight, eras 
mi’s lips, and At that fierce t 


r him edging up to Locasto. He 
wildly, then, stepping in closely, 
ig a right and left to Black Jack’s 










TV. 


“Indeed I will," I said. 

He suddenly became grav. 
"If I only could take the 1 


we'll see. Maybe the North will inspire 
me. Maybo I’ll yet become the Spokes¬ 
man of tho Frozen Silence, the Avator of 
the Great White Land.” 

He strutted up and down, inflating his 


"Have you framed up any dope 
ly?" asked the Prodigal. 

"Why, yes; only this morning, v 
I was eating my beans and bacon, I c 
ed off a few lines. I always write 
when I’m eating. Want to hear them?” 
He drew from his pocket an old en- 

water Millie. He wants 






The lose and lily vie in grace; 

The songsters of the Spring rejoice. 
Oh, why need I seek Nature’s 


’Eelight’ Barbei 
ed on the sunn; 
quenched my s 

“Did "you B e! 




never read, people I’d never heard of, 
people I never dreamt of existed. I was 
accused of imitating over twenty differ¬ 
ent writers. Then the pedants got after 

muias, advised me to steep myself in'tra¬ 
dition. They talked about fonn, about 

soTng^youget down tiL/tUng'itself 
so that folks can see it, and feel it go right 
homo to their hearts. I can write in dli 
rtificial verse forms, but they’re 
ly with age, back numbers. For- 
lem. Quit studying that old Greek 

study life, modem lit . 

color, crying for expi 
Life! The sunshine of it wai 
and I just naturally tried t 

“I say,” said the Prodig__ 

bunk where he was lounging, in a haze of 
r cigarette smoke, “read us that thing you 
. did the other day,‘The Last Supper/” 
The Pote’s eyes twinkled with pleasure. 
“All right,” he said. Then, in a clear 
voice, he repeated the following lines: 

“THE LAST SUPPER.” 

Marie Vaux of the Painted Lips, 

And the mouth so mocking gay; 

Thir bnak men’s heartebT J3ay; 






Long have you held your sway; * 
I have laughed at your merry qu 
Now is my time to pay. 

What we sow we must reap again; 
When we laugh we must weep agi 
So to-night we will deep again, 
Nor wake till the Judgment Lay. 


£SS 


he good unguessed of us, 
es the Shape in quest of 
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ly that, old fellow. Say, hit me with a 
slab of booze quick; Make things sparkle, 
boys, make things sparkle.” 

He drank urbanely of the diluted alco¬ 
hol that passed for whisky. 

saidf raXySled y his h glS 6 


Just as he finished there came a knock summers ago—and man 
it the door, and a short, fat, heavy-jowled Talking about holding yc 
itered. He had the broad best I ever saw was a m 
median, and the bulgy streak, Arthur Frederick I 
^ “ionary. The - 


hard Falls, 
i called’Pod- 


“Pote” introduced him to 
“The Yukon 1 
“Hello,” 


ie bunch? Don’t let me stam¬ 
pede you. How d’ye do, Horace! Glad to 
meet you.” (He called everybody Hor¬ 
ace.) “Just come away from a meeting : 
of my creditors. What’s that? Have a 
slab of booze? Hardly that, old fellow, ! 
hardly that. Don’t tempt me, Horace, 1 
don’t tempt me. Remember I’m only a 

P He seemed brimming over with jovial ( 


Supervised Ha, yes. Well, met him 
a pretty nifty ^ spiel ; 




won wine that your palate sips, 
7 aux of the Painted Ups. 

aux of the Painted Lips, 
a your knees and pray; 
ur last ere the moment slips, 
i the dark and the terror grips, 
' bright world fades away: 


e, Charles Alfred Jobcroft, sat down 
» custard pie at a pink tea ; was so em- 
assed he wouldn’t get up. Just sat 

one was wondering why he wouldn’t 
budge: just sat tight.” 

_ “I guess he cussed hard,” ventured the 


would drink one bunch of boys under the 
table, then leave them and go on to an¬ 
other. He would start in early in the 
morning and keep on going till the last 
thing at night. And he never got hilar- 


Front Street just n( 
visor, that wai 

Church Social. 

as Punch. ‘Say, Supervisor,’ I says, ‘I’m 
on, but I won’t give you away. I’ve got 
a book in my room with every word of 
that speech in it.’ He looked flabbergast¬ 
ed. So I have—ha, yes, the dictionary.” 

He rolled his cigar unctuously in his 
mouth, with many chuckles and a his- 


fing’ but 
whisky, a 


n, for I suspected him of ‘sluf- 

everv one else, always drank 
ays drank it neat, and always 

’/you? system?’ and I go/to 


ticular way when he drank, and at 
same time he pressed his stomach in 

I took him aside. 

“ ‘Look here, Jobstreak,” I said, “ 

worked. He grew white. 

“ ‘For God’s sake, don’t give me aw 
he said; the boys’ll lynch me.’ 

“‘All right, I said; ‘if you’ll pron 

“Then he made a full confession, i 
showed me how he did it. He had an 
astic rubber bag under his shirt, am 


Remem- cuff. When he went 
Hard- whisky he simply pr 





of good, to he virtue in the 
i*t it? The dance-halls are 


water-lillies. They p £ 


V . , 1 " v ' a , UIU me suae alone with 
Jewish couple. I only caught aglimp; 
of her twice. They are unspeakable, hi 


Very softly I approached the cabin, for 
a fear of encountering her guardians was 
YY»*r t* — i -*1— a l on ely 


How madly beat my heart! It was a 
glooming kind of a night, and the cabin 
looked woefully bleak and solitary. No 
light came through the windows, no 
sound through the moss-chinked walls. I 

Why this wild commption of my be¬ 
ing? What was it? Anxiety, joy, fear? 
I was poised on the pinnacle of hope that 
overhangs the abyss of despair. Fearfully 
I paused. My whole spiritual nature con¬ 
tracted to a knot of terror. I was racked 

“ain dlSa So°vio^ 
a feeling al- 


given her, 0, so gladly, my paltry life t< 

her so, I loved her so! 

“High and low I’ve sought you, belov 
ed. Morning, noon and night you’v< 
been in my brain, my heart, my soul. I’v< 
loved you every moment of my life. It’s 
been desire feeding despair, and, 0, th< 
agony of it. Thank God, I’ve found yoi 
dear! thank God! thank God!” " __ o ._ o __ 

0 Love, look down on us and choir your splendour, 
harmonies! Transported was I, speaking Then, w 
with whirling words of sweetest madness, the hillsid 
tremulous, uplifting with rapture, scarce turned to 
conscious of my wild, impassioned meta- “And sc 


-d dizzily, wl-- 

we spoke no S word. ’Twas as if ou Aearts 
were too full for utterance, our happiness 
too vast for expression. Yet, 0, the 

gloom had silvered into lustrous light, the 

midnight mefodies. g ¥hen, suddenly 
turning a bend in the narrow trail, a 
blaze of glory leapt upon our sight. 
“Look, Berna,” I cried. 

The swelling river was a lake of saffron 
fire; the hills a throne of rosy garnet; the 
sky a dazzling panoply of rubies, girdled 
with flames of gold. We almost cringed, 




the thought o 
insufferable p; 


creation; she, my beloved. And there, in 
the doorway, she poised, white as a lily, 
lustrous-eyed, and with hair soft as sunht 
foam. 0 Divinity of Love, look down on 
us thy children; fold us in thy dove-soft 


-,-“in'my heart! 

knew you would not fail me. So I wait¬ 
ed and waited. The time seemed pitiless¬ 
ly long. I only thought of you once, and 
that was always. It was cruel we left so 
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i plague from the rat to mu..,_ 

, of plague exist in the first place inside the 
i rat, and there must be some means by 
which man is inoculated with them. Some 


it has swallowed for nearly th 


t lives and breeds in 


33 


Punjab villages, where there are 
ats than people, but where all the 
i black rats. A Punjab village may 
on as being honey-combed with 
"■ which ramify in all direc- 
every habit of the native en- 

; A whi . t 5 man finding rats in his bunga- 
low, would quickly make up his mind that 
he would not have rats there; he would 


wis m his living-room. The rat enennr. 
* by this indifference of the other dom. 
tic amma s repays his host by furnish¬ 
er him With n annnlv *1.. _ . , 


has been proved to play this part. I 
people know very little about fleas, and in 
England especially, polite persons do not 
even care to mention them save with bat¬ 
ed breath. But as Captain Glen Liston, 
of the Plague Commission, observes, the 
subject of infection cannot be made clear 
without saying a word or two on the habits 
of fleas. There are some six kinds of 
fleas which have been found on rats. 

Now fleas are parasites; and like para- 
sites^they have preferences. Some fleas 

himai te flea n (P«L; i^ita^fOTeram 1 ^ 
is seldom found on any other animal than 
man. Then there is a rat-flea found in 
some parts of Europe (and called Typho- 
topsylla musculi) which will hardly bite 
anytlung but a rat. As a matter of fact 

about Udsfleabe... 

ly shown to be a :__ 

transfer plague from rat to _ 

flea, though^ common enough in ra 

est of the European’rat-fleas. That dis¬ 
tinction is held by Ceratophyttw fasciatus. 
The one redeeming feature about this flea 
is that.it does not readily bite man. It 
will bite^him^ however, when starved for 

The last of the'fleas, Puhx cheopi,, is 
the flea which is found on the plague rats 



Render when they seem to depend 
h a slightly varying cause. 

“ which has fuly gorged itself on 
of a plague-infected rat does not 
nd itself of the plague bacilli 


ied on it will certainly be hungry 
to feed on anything. The Pulex 

Li - 1 * J -* live in England, 

he Ceratophyllus 


man readily. T1 
ius, which does liv 


ro/pi 


it may become a car- f 


guinea-pigs died of 
then, the plague-rat 
ever-present that the 


IS 

IlftUity- 

lves. The 


ea which can and does [“Kf S 


pressure of hunger. If there were a con¬ 
tinuous rat plague in England as there is a 
continuous rat pague in India; and if 
under pressure of hunger the European 
rat-flea acquired the habit of feeding on 
human beings, then there would be a per¬ 
petual danger of small outbreaks of bu¬ 
bonic plague in all places where rats ap¬ 
proached human habitations, whether in 
the slums of harbour towns and ports, or 
about farms and villages. 

There is one other consideration to be 
mentioned. Rat-fleas are not great pedes- 

_ The rat-flea of India would regard 

thirty yards as rather a long journey. Its 


f his own home, where 
seen as a burglar, the 

as plague could never happen to 
. Fenced about by sanitary author¬ 
ities, protected by hygienic measures and 
restrictions, he cannot conceive that plague 
should ever again sweep London as it de¬ 
vastated the city two hundred years ago, 

villages of India to-day. But he forgets 
that in the restaurants where he eats, or 
in the billiard-rooms where he has a quiet 
game of pool, rats are lurking beneath the 
flooring, or perhaps are peering at the 
diners from the skirting-boards. There is 


• f scamper aero 
* the doors In 


rted from place to place 
t is possible that fleas © 
rerm of plague may thus have d< 
ed to Suffolk by ships which p 
Ley Point on their way up the St< 
le Orwell. The numbers o: 


the floor, and an hour afti 
been closed the floor wi 
, black with rats. Two hundred rats hai 
5 been taken by the ratcatchers as or 
i night’s bag. The rat population of unde 
r ground London is as grr~ A — il ~~ i ~ e 

■ SsFsSl.... 

he London rats? 


ve ground. ^ 


es of the It would sp: 


..-clearly i 
plague is either c 
nig them. That c 
why the 1 


smouldering or raging araoiig i 

flStetea’Sr.L-...- 

their way ultimately to the domestic ar 
mals and the ground game of neighbc 
ing Suffolk. An instance similar to th 
is now occurring in California, whe 
plague is believed to be spreading or 
have spread from San Francisco up cou 
try by means of the California rabbit 
ground squirrel. The number of fleas < 
rats is very great; thirty is no uncomnn 
number, and the numbers increase as i 


5 in East London, or South Li 

change thence of history. 

Let us now consider what this r 


me that frightful pneumonia 
has characterised the five a *- 
tes of plague occurring in Eng- 
' the last twelve months then 


6 Ilf! 



tufwrjaai assy’s:. 
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London Docks would result in the placing 
of every ship from the Port of London in 
quarantine when it reached a foreign port. 
That would be merely the beginning; and 
if the epidemic assumed a grave aspect, 
the trade of the Port of London would be 
paralyzed.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


if plague developed in Eng- 


have enjoyed immunity so long that we 
refuse to ^believe in the possibility. ^ B^t 


WHAT ABOUT ENGLAND’S ARMY? 


C ECILE BATTINE is a war-like 
gentleman, whose soul vibrates to 
the tread of armies. But he has 
little use for navies, and precious little 
use for tiie present government of Eng¬ 
land. In fact, he ascribes short-sighted¬ 
ness, ignorance and stupidity ^to ^ * A 3 

Review, he argues that England s 
look more to her army and less 1 
navy. He writes informingly, and 
ly at times. The following — 



Bosphorus, and by the prestige „ 

reign as metropolis of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, Constantinople still maintains a 
reputation for political and strategical 
value which actual conditions of war and 
policy do not really * ” 

Power the*shores of the Sea of Marmora 



_upon Egypt by Turkish troops 

overland would strain the resources of ‘the 
British Empire if it was also menaced 
with invasion of the United Kingdom, but 
such action on the part of Turkey would 
only be possible if the safety of her domin¬ 
ions in Europe were guaranteed, a state 
of things not easy to arrange. 

of German diplomacy in the Balkans, and 
are twofold. The^ German ^Government 
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o fur succeeded in satisfyii 


tion for her whether the British Govern¬ 
ment can or cannot make any use of the 
220,000 troops of the Indian Army, Brit¬ 
ish and Native. These troops include the 
best-trained and equipped of our Empire, 
and are led by the ablest and 

- - 3n fifty 




Teuton 


i of Brits 


1 fifteen c€ 


and expansion. So far as that expansion 
can be done by peaceful methods it will 
probably be effected without bloodshed. 
There are already abundant examples of 
the progress of the German in peaceful 
penetration in Holland, in the Western 

S ices of Russia, in British Colonies, 
America and even on the territory 
ot France itself. The Turkish Empire 
with its vast undeveloped territory cer¬ 
tainly offers opportunities for the increase 
of German wealth, and for swelling the 
foreign trade by which the swarming in¬ 
habitants of Saxony and Westphalia can 
be kept busy and comparatively contented. 

Turkey, however, infringes on German 
policy from a military standpoint, and we 
should remember that in Germany periods 
of peace are for the warlike machinery 
of the Empire merely periods of truce dur¬ 
ing which adequate preparations are made 
for the next war. Now if Germany alone 
or with allies, finds herself at war with 
Britain, it becomes a very important ques- 


j that the policy of the Empire 
i remarkably successful in obtain- 
erial advantages for the ^people, 

Nevertheless, the increase of population 
and the ascending standard of comfort 
in the great centres of industry, leave no 
doubt that fresh fields must be found in 
the near future for German enterprise and 
German industry, and propbably fresh ter¬ 
ritory for the overflow of people when the 
resources of the Fatherland to support the 
millions of German toilers have been ex¬ 
ploited to their utmost limit. In framing 
their policy towards Continental Europe, 
as well as towards the rest of the world, 
the rulers of Germany must ever keep 
this eventuality in their minds. The same 



friendship or hostility of Turkey ir 
struggle for naval supremacy may h 
considerably importance. British bat 


excite least distrust; while S Britain^ with 


fes- ports ar 

of bases fo: 


action, and Turkish 
rf providing excellent 

ns which the develop- 
il science seems likely 


If the Turkish Empire were hostile to 
the Triple Alliance, and. if the contending 


tingent could be used to turn the scale 
in those provinces, or it might even be 
used west of Malta. Italy might not be 

action, so long as the result of the war 
remained in doubt, and the threat of at¬ 
tack from Egypt and Malta might well 
suffice to keep her army corps south of the 
Alps. It is easy to forecast other pur¬ 
poses which the Indian Army might serve 
if a passage through Egypt were secure, 
and if the hostility of toe Porte had not 
to be reckoned with. If, on toe other 
hand, Turkey joined the Triple Alliance 
in a struggle with toe Western Powers, 
even with Russia hostile to Germany, toe 
situation would be entirely changed. In 
Persia, and in Egypt itself, the action of 
Turkish troops, assisted and advised by 
German staff officers, would seriously 
threaten the power of Britain in toe East, 
and would effectually prevent her from 
making use of her magnificent Indian 
Army at toe central and decisive point of 
the contest. It is, therefore, evident that 
whether peace is indefinitely postponed, 
whether war overtakes Europe in toe next 
decade, the relations of toe Germans to +**“ 
Turkish people a ’ " 
great and increas 


policy, and feebl 
dislike and suspi 


nselves remarkaby like their predeces- 
in authority; they accept with philo- 
lical resignation what cannot be mend- 
and are mainly concerned in trying 


German influence has progressed in Tur¬ 
kish affairs. The Turkish army has re¬ 
ceived its reforms from German instruct¬ 
ors; Turkey purchases German obsolete 
warships, and borrows the money to do 
so from German financiers on terms sat- . 
isfactay to Berlin; Constantinople and ] 


That schemes should 1 
any party in Turkey of i 
ment to drive the Britis 


with Hebrew adventurers of all sorts who 
claim to be German subjects. Wherever 
toe combined armies^of Germany ^and 

own capitals to attack, the overshadowing 
reaping the 

contingent advantages. It is not difficult 
to foresee that toe military ascendancy of 

troTtoe international affairs”of'°western 
fully P di’sputed inarms. P German interests 

It is hardly to be hoped that the Jews of 
Germany will rally to rebuild toe walls 
of Jerusalem and repopulate the plains 
of Palestine, but although toe Turkish 
m —•-‘-‘is no territory suitable for 


with to 




Power, the theory conveyed was greedily 
seized upon by toe politicians and strate¬ 
gists of the House of Commons. “Our 

“That stands to reason,” they added, as 

the corollary oPtheir policy, which has 
been to neglect the Land Forces of the 
Empire. Gradually these Forces have 
sunk into being a mere nucleus, a sort of 
gendarmerie, formidable indeed for Col¬ 
onial wars, but ludicrously insufficient 
whether compared in numbers, organiza- 

wito the Germans or the Russians on land. 
Not the least serious result of this policy 
in our country has been toe gradual dis¬ 
appearance of men capable of leading ar¬ 
mies under modern conditions. At any 
Africa showed how 



_ v _, Jie development of 

_-_fit will be accomplished prin¬ 
cipally by German agents. The prospect 

Turta. 0 Of P ^ e ftrinfiaS e ^tote "with 
which Islam is in contact, Germany and 
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Imperial Powers 
pretnacy, of ma 
mid Sea (and m 


>f Symmetry 
jrmany and Ja 




! land is deluded by th 


any of the 1 


ilitary Em- 
< included, 


lilitary science understood by our commanc 
and by their expert advisers that Belgians 
forces are impotently scattered of the M 




it the globe, and at no single point, 

the British Government - 1 - J ’ 

army of respectable dime: 




constantly have felt 


tile warships. A great concentration c 
naval force round the coast of Englan 
has been the precaution adopted to met 

tempt has been made t^bn^g^Lan 
Forces up to the standard required by th 


n policy is 
fade, which 


has possibly doubled the f_ ___ 

enemy in the next war, are especially to 
be avoided, and no time should be lost 
in raising the Land Forces required by 


A WONDERFUL THEATRE’S WONDERFUL STAGE. 

T r e i d ® U , F w 1U ?j fs New Theatre ’ New York, during the 
AfaoSiaa have T t n 7l W< T bmldin S of which were constmcted 
S™ <* the greatest railroad terminals in 
that the tum- 
into considera- 

0I me T w ha ve a turn-table stage, there be- 

drama? And how simplv 

tlirnin nr wee «J one F J 

jrprising, 


«®*‘ of • the world” in New" YotT 
l e eung he a SS 

timacy at being behind the ~ u 5“®!*. v ®» ^ 


many railroad m. 
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metrical and in due application. Parliament, i. „ . 
other. Every great peatedly reforms the Army, an 
mitted its safety to politicians continue to earn fame b, 
jv proportional land thinking” and “scientific” treatment of 
—^ subject. No one, however, out of Eng- 


.ie, re- 


playhouse when it opened, the first revolv 
mg stage was in use during the sixteentl 
century by the Japanese. But, the re 


kind in the world. 

When “Strife,” the capital and labor 
play, was produced at the New Theatre 
a real flat freight car w 


notoriously in- 


Turks. Whether the passage 
se or the passage of the Dar¬ 
danelles, tne fate of Holland, or the sov¬ 
ereignty of Crete is next in dispute, it will 
not be sufficient to support our allies 
merely by Naval Power.. To keep 

worths ioln\?we Tusttve 
adequate Land Forces. No strategist out 
of London would dream of disputing this 


tafle con^™Sly° f laiger' 



taking up approximately one-quarter of 
the stage. In “The School for Scandal” 
six changes of scene were made in six 
minutes. These scenes were so heavy that in working < 
they had to be moved on trucks. “Don” be possible 
and “Liz” were produced with no . . . i; 


sections. In 
constructed in the begin- 

— OJ —. j complete form it was not 

in working order. When completed it will 


’ withahe scenes 


then lower it into the cellar to a sul 


)£ depth so 


the longer play imme< 
•andhaS^f g “Don.” ^ 




T HERE is an unea 
over the whol< 
United States. 


THE PRICE OF PRUDERY. 
y feeling spreading —“prudery;” and we feel th 


untry and the a good cause when we reprint Di 
joncerns an un- Saleeby’s article in the March Fo 




n, mat with so Se Ne^Th ’ Wh ° “ TenW ' the device 
tie directors of technical directorttttie 


rSTuZS "pia-gnT somefeoV^&e preSS 

5ue does not claim the unborn gener- endeavored to trace back to the begin ’ 


. This disease flourishes because the 

’ omen are too “modest” to dis- endc„.... 

of checking it. It comes from natural ignorance of the hu 


rat that lay in the 
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Nature, her Ancient Mother and ours, is 
not above putting into her head, when she 
can scarcely toddle, the ideas at which we 
pretend to blush. Prudery on this topic, 


3S, 


ilendid purposes towards which the 


Yet we are blameworthy, and dL_- 

so, here also. Prudery insists that boys 
and girls shall be left to learn anyhow. 
That is not what it says, but that is what 
it does. It feebly supposes not merely that 
ignorance and innocence are identical, but 
that, failing the parent, the doctor, the 
teacher, and the clergyman—and prob¬ 
ably all these do fail—ignorance will re¬ 
main ignorant. There are others, how¬ 
ever, who always lie in wait, whether by 
word of mouth or the printed word, and 
since youth will inar- 1 - - A 


or the groom or the ch 
structs the boy, the dome 

tions of guilt^ secrecy and of misplaced 
levity which are entailed; or with the idea 
that it is^ right ^and wise to underhand 

SSSSJSSsS: 

edge has been acquired, we leave youth 



children shall he healthy and whc 
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method which Mrs. Grundy wil.— 

are the best way of dealing with the prob¬ 
lem, even if the people who worked in 


the question knows perfectly well i 
is merely beginning at the end, an 






tion is conveyed not tnrougn the air as, 
say, in the case of measles or small-pox, 
but by means of contact with some infected 
surface—it may be a lip in the act of kis- 

ingf and so forth. Ofboth these terrible 
diseases this is true. They, therefore, rank 
like leprosy, as amongst the most emin¬ 
ently preventable diseases. Leprosy has in 
consequence been completely exterminated 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, but though 
venereal disease—the name of the two con¬ 
tagions considered together—diminishes, 
it is still abundant everywhere and in all 
r-lnssps nf snpW.v T declare with all the 
capable that, m 
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be; yet then 
whilst it is 
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prospective son- girl who has been betrayed by father and 
his income and mother and husband alike, may turn upon 
to be steady and you all, perhaps on her death-bed, per- 

• ■ ’ -' haps with the blasted fu*~~ v - 

and say, “This is your d 
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conspicuous for-- 

.this is well and as it should deed.’ : 

there is that to be considered which, 
ily negative, and should not 
idfforod fit. nil. Vfifc takfia nre- 


It follows, therefore, 
guardians are guilty of a gi 
tion of duty if they neglect to i 
selves in time on this point. 1 
the great majority of cases no harm will 
be done. But in the rest irreparable harm 


E LITTLE CHINESE DOWAGER. 


TN their efforts to penetrate the 
1 in which the identity of the n 
of China is now involved, tl 
dailies of Europe find themselves 
to pay more heed to the person. 
the baffling Empress Dowager, says Ci 
rent Literature. That inscrutable la 
contemplated, according to a recent du 
patch in the London Times, nothing les 
drastic than t>- 


drastic than the deposition of the Regent dow of the late Kwang Su. 

cod'efof th 01 *™'! f “I djn “ a0 N ° ° ne beh . oldin S ■ the . masterful Prin- 


doubt that they favor the pretensions of lating and obliterated 
her Majesty Lung Yu to the actual sov- then known merely by uuul 
ereignty of the empire The western world Yehonala^-would recognize the blooming 
has been altogether misled, insists the Lon- matron of to-day in the faded creature of 
don daily, regarding the claims of the lit- M - 1 —- — 


.JSm£F(L_ 

party in the forbidden city at Peking 


melancholy had stamp- quit- the sc 


potent, and, like all other powers, so pot¬ 
ent either for good or for evil, that its 

cedence of all these other questions. No present disastr-“- ** - 

combination of advantages is worth the deplorable. 
dust in the balance when weighed against means well, though it uu 

either of these diseases in a prospective Public opinion ought to- r _ 

son-in-law. infection is not,.a,matter of these.matters, liao ^^Uo be^P™ 6 ^ 1 JJJ} 

itil it is; w . 


parents or Our salvation lies only in a healthy pub- 
3-j.ve derelic- lie opinion, not less effective and not 

ignorant, and profoundly impressed with 
with the importance of appearances. 


ed^upon her typically Oriental 

<f her days would have seemed no poor 
p hysici an. Chagrin Mid every^form of 

wife had wasted the Princess into a very 
shadow. The long, lean face was as sal¬ 
low as it seemed dejected. The gait of 
tile Princess was rendered additionally 
awkward by her tendency to stoop until 
her shoulders rose higher than her point¬ 
ed chin. The seal was set upon this ugli¬ 
ness by the wretched state of teeth which 
seemed never to have known a brush and 
which flagrantly exposed how far they 
were gone in decay whenever the chin and 
bloodless lips of the Princess parted in her 
1 ’“ ’ly sickly smile. 


_id lanky lady standing in mute 

_y throughout the palace audience 

terrifying 


rt of the imperial clar 
esent little difficulty. The Regent had 

—— x ~ -al authority. 

sy of the wi- 


dacity, and favor was the reward of bold¬ 
ness. Ugly, abashed and disliked, no one 
dreamed in the days of the Jezebel of 
China that the heiress to all her power 
could be the voiceless Yehonala, since be¬ 
come the Empress Dowager Lung Yu. 

Cindrella was not transformed by the' 

phosis. She seems to-day, in the light of 
information - :xi * J e — TJAi “ _ v “ 


Lung Yu in the lifetime of her vacil- 


_ What she wj__ 

about her is set forth hopelessly enough 
by a lady who had many an opportunity 
of studying the melancholy subject, Mrs. 
Isaac Taylor Headland. Lung Yu, in the 
shadow of her amazing aunt, had neither 
bloom nor beauty. The expression of her 
face was, indeed, gentle, but it was the 
gentleness of the caged and listless leo- 


•n^and lanky la 

not been seen since Niobe became a foun¬ 
tain. Yehonala in these dark days seem¬ 
ed blank, spineless, inarticulate. Did she 
receive a greeting from an European lady, 
she appeared to start like one afraid, and 

“p'Seno word. Not once would Yeho¬ 
nala in the course of a palace audience 

band. On their side they ignored her as 
completely as they did the air they breath¬ 
ed so superciliously. Yet Yehonala was 
at this period the Chinese Empress. 

Behind the high walls of rectangular 
compass behind which she then dwelt im¬ 
mured, Lung T 

aimlessly with --- r - 

what to her was recreation. She display¬ 
ed not the slightest sign of the intelligence 
which has since made her the most im¬ 
portant person in all the forbidden city. 
Had she been a cloistered nun she could 


pursuit of ily in her 


y, in me iignt oi 
from Peking by 
x Paris Figaro, as 

serenely confident of herself and as self- 
assertive as an American matron in her 

caying teeth have been polished into 
whiteness and filled with gold until they 
gleam like pearls in a jewelled setting. 
The erect shoulders show no trace of the 
droop that spoiled a figure which to-day 

Yehonala of old, having become the Em¬ 
press Dowager Lung Yu of the despatches, 

ment of her head and the shape of her 
feet than did ever her deceased aunt to 
her poems and her finger nails. The mas- 

real nature to an astonished court circle 

of feet which in China passes for a beauty, 
but they are always exquisitely shod in 
silk and perfumed like the rose. Her hair¬ 
pins are appropriate to each month in the 


iting woman who paced stealth- 
wake as she glided unobserved 
old hall of audience, the Em- 


shabby v 


Ho a remoter solitude. This isolat: 
'as marked in the old days. Never , 
tie linger until the end of a palace au 
nce^ Not only did she take her stat: 

3d only by a waiti 


many minutes by the delightful odors ii 
her train. She holds her head erect an( 
looks even haughtily upon the highes 
mandarin in the palace circle. The mute 


: ed by a conversational felicity so delight- 
‘ ful that many a silvery laugh greets her 
; least sally. It is as likely as not to be 
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Family pride appears to characterize 
the lady. She lias formally placed herself 
at the head of the Yehonala clan to which 
she belongs and it does not appear that 
any member of that clique disputes with 

When her weak and ? tuberculous husband 
lived she submitted meekly to every mani¬ 
festation of a disdain which he never even 
affected to dissemble. It was once common 
gossip in court circles, relates Mrs. Head¬ 
land, that whenever Yehonala came into 
the presence of her lord the contemptu¬ 
ous Kwang Su ostentatiously hurled his 
shoe at her head with a dexterous jerk of 
his foot. His estimate of the spouse forced 
upon him by his tremendous aunt was 
translated into uncomplimentary actions. 
The lady has perhaps been made sensi¬ 
tive by such slights to the least forgetful¬ 
ness by those about her of the exalted 
position she has since attained. Woe to 
the luckless eunuch or attendant who for- 
he etiquet prescribed by the presence 
v -^- er of china! That 


iss Dowager of ( 


rs consecrated by those 


viands they shall digest. It is a peculiar 
privilege to be permitted to comb her hair. 
Even the parings of her fiinger nails are 
earned out of her apartments on a silver 


It is no secret within the walls of the 
forbidden city that all relations between 
this assertive lady and the Princess Chun 
who, as wife of the Regent and as mother 
of the boy Emperor, aspires to import- 


Empress Dowager Lung Yu makes not 
tlio ali or Vi tost effort to conceal her contemnt 
whose ve 


slightest < 
ior aft 1 
of the 


WHAT .4 MODERN NAVAL BATTLE ,18 REALLY LIKE. 
nTbcen ^nid te t “T™ ‘to* ■“! ‘rhE^^ihe^S 

KSCfc rtLl^Wa? tne^SSfhh w ^^ man(EUV L es ’ e ic.^he‘^^ns J 

is ly aE“* “ pnt ™ 

dmid Ti ti. “ °° n - Discussions war? held as to whether we 

Vladimir Semenoff. ™uM®couuter the whole of the Japan- 


of their may 

. serve with honor our be- 
ltry. To the health of the Em- 

deck. Every^ 


blood. 

She seems to have received the edut 
tion appropriate to her rank. She ca 
that is, paint, sing, execute the gracef__ 
processional steps that might be called 
dancing if it were not a 
court etiquet, and perforn 


a rare aptitude fi ^ w 

with whom her rank brings her into a con¬ 
tact remarkably free for one of her sex in 
her native land. There is scarcely a viceroy 
who, upon the occasion of a visit to Pe¬ 
king, is not brought into her presence 
more or less ceremoniously. Her de¬ 
meanor is then said to be haughty, mas¬ 
terful and affirmative. It is a striking 
fact, however, that Lung Yu does not 
“modernize.” She displays no tendency 
at all to emerge from the mode of life 
consecrated by immemorial tradition as 
befitting her position. China will never 
find in her what Sweden had in the im¬ 
mortal Queen C 
to enact the part _ 

Bride of Saxe’s l 



pedo-boat? We listened attentively. Sure¬ 
ly the throb of her engines . . . 
must betray an invisible foe. 

I went up to the bridge, where the Ad¬ 
miral was getting a little sleep in a chair. 
The Commander, wearing soft slippers, 

-rapidly but quietly up and 

bridge. He seemed confident 


___ The twelve ships came slowly 

“To your stations, gentlemen!” cried 
Flag-Captain quickly, as he folk 


officers in charge of a turrent. 

“Hullo! Look—what are they up to?” 
saidR. 



he part of the haughty Miss Mac- 


slip, and they’ll have . 

second coming out of Vladivostock— 
that’ll be a differ . 


great hopes of being able i 
7u e 49°, whm the mante 


•n May 27th, a Japan* 
an into our hospital si 


apanesegot the 200,000th 
e, for at about 5 a.m. 


sages it became apparent tha 
was known. At 6.46 anothc 
ed, and at 8 o’clock four 
the fog, steaming almos 

Russian Fleet. At abou. _ __ 

more light cruisers were sighted, and it be¬ 
came evident to all of us that the decisive 
>w be long postponed. 



,.m. four fell! In 


couple of' 
ships had turned, and . 
reply. The first shells flew 


long ones turned a complete 
they flew over us making a 
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jilosi’ve jaedV thsJapanae; they^wer 

llSey 1 UracS*the^aS? surface. Then 

quite close to the foremost funnel,’ rose a 
antic pillar of smoke, water and flame. 
Iter stretchers being carried along the 

fal ‘TWnce Tserstelil” shouted R. in reply 
to my silent question. 

Soon smoke and fire leapt out of the 
officers’ gangway. A shell had fallen into 
the Captain’s cabin, and, having penetrat¬ 
ed the deck, had burst in the officers’quar- 

able to observe the stupor which seems to 

action before when the first shells begin to 
fall ... a stupor turning either into 
uncontrollable panic or unusually high 

3K n L on S£ a S^if 

them from the bridge and using such com- 

the water,” got them to pull themselves to¬ 
gether and bravely to fight the fire. . . 

I looked now in the direction where the 


They bo 


. In addition there wi 


the unusually ^high te—*... 
liquid flame of the explosion sp 
everything. . . .Almost non-con 
i ■ bustible materials such as hammocks, et( 


officers and signalmen si 
u A shell had passed tl 

:-house, bursting inside. __ 

velve men, some were standing by the t 
turret, others lying in a huddled group. 
Inside was a pile of something and on the 
top an officer’s telescope. | 


how could I make detailed not 
seemed impossible even to coun 
ber of projectiles striking us? 1 
witnessed such a fire before and 
imagined anything like ' ' 


nd keepmgup 


ltly. It seemed ] 
1 as they touched any- 

use a tnoroughiy’efficient burst; ! 
s^and^superstructures were torn ] 

1 ladders were crumbled up into t 
guns were literally hurled from £ 
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The ship wa 


their guns could now only fire at close 
range owing to wrecked range-finding ap- 

*n aj— At- destruction continued, including 


fighting position as the conning- 
as untenable, and everyone in it, 
ig the Admiral—who bore himself 


dCaptam 


tower and found the Admiral and 
looking through the chink betw 
armour and the roof. 

“Sir,” said the latter, energetically gesti¬ 
culating, as was his wont, “we must short¬ 
en the distance, they’re all being killed— 
they are on fire.” 

“Wait a bit, aren’t we all being killed 
also?” replied the Admiral. 

Close to the wheel . . . lay two bod¬ 
ies in officers’ tunics, face downwards. 

On going out of the conning-tower I 
saw that the enemy had finished turning. 
His twelve ships were in perfect order, 
steaming parallel to us but gradually forg¬ 
ing ahead, and apparently uninjured. . 


r burning furiously. I mi 


debris, piles 

“Borodino” also enveloped in smoke. 
It was now 2.5 p.m. 

The enemy < 

“cross the T” 


to report what had taken 


..-- - .ais place. It meant turning round 

;e and heavy fell with a crash. The in circles rather than going ahead, 
ts were smashed to bits, and we were The Admiral looked for a position 
eloped in an impenetrable smoke. It on deck from which to watch 

the foremost funnel which had fallen, the fight; he was here again bad- 

t was now 2.30 p.m. ly wounded, and carried into a 

turret, where he remained — unable 
to be moved. ^ Meanwhile, as the flagship 

... “Alexander” led what was left of the’Rus- 

_, __.he fearful news sian Fleet > and endeavored to steer so as to 

aat the rudder was disabled, thus making prevent the Japanese Fleet crossing the 

he ship practically useless as a unit in the “ T ” her line > which they eventually 

leet. In a little over half an hour from succeeded in doing, owing to superior 
he first shot the flagship was forced to speed, thus forcing the^“Alexander” and 

“S ht We W S w°JteY 0 . P m '. Watching the 
, . Japanese fire . . . concentrated on 

i were to take the Admiral and his er and * ea £ e ® ^ ^ , m the d ; rf „ nt , a 
to an uninjured ship in the event of was scaPcely 2 000 vards (from the j 
Suvoroff” haying to leave the line, pspV Then, one after another, we saw a 
of shells strike her fore-bridge 
ard, she steamed away^having 
“Borodino” an 




.Meanwhile shell! poured u] 
veritable whirlwind of fire and 
A Japanese eye-witness wrote: 
“On leaving the L' 
though burning badly, 

could have taken her : 


1 l‘os 


line, the flagship, 
r, still steamed after 


About this time also tl 
six 8 ships. There wa** 


“Oslyabya” 


-o,-o, -r lying. Here it was was not maintained, an u «aa* ^ 

that they first began to feel. The dreadful turned back towards their stricken flag- 
noise of deep sighs and half-stifled groans ship. The awful reality that we had suffer- 
was audible in the close air. Ahead some- ed defeat now forced itself upon me. I 
where, in white coats stained with red made a note in my pocket-book, 
splotches, busy figures moved about, and 3.25 p.m. 

towards them all these piles of flesh, A heavy list to port and a bad fire in the 
clothes and bones turned, and in their upper battery ... Why is it that 
agony dragged themselves. It seemed as if we hide things from ourselves? Why did 
t, n ™—iw intelligible—a cry I not dare write even in my own note- 
very soul—a re- book the cheerless word “Defeat?” 
r -f from suffering, The Japanese in following the retiring 

allS ° f “ 
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ENOLAND AND THE RECIPROCITY PACT. 



at which the graduated scale is placed, is 
read by Mr. Wetzel by carefully noting 
the new position on which falls the beam 
* reflected light. The angle turns out to 
’ ' 1.7 degrees. This method is the 

‘ 3 : the finest galvano- 



and forth on 

of the big lead balls and little 

Now, Newton’s law ^ that 
tract each other directly in proportion to 
their mass and inversely in proportion to 
the square of the distance between them. 
The problem was first to find out how great 
was the attraction of the lead balls for the 
silver balls. This was done by placing 
the two lead balls in a certain position 
and noting the position of the silver balls 
suspended by the quartz fibre. 

ter-balancing le each^ < other a ” r N(m ,n i be^u 
to push one lead ball in one direction and 
pull the other lead ball in the other direc¬ 
tion, and that little dumb-bell in there be¬ 
gins to twist on its thread of quartz, each 
plver ball getting a little bit closer to the 
■“? “arat to it. When we have 


the famous C. G. S .„ .... 

meter-gram-second system,” which you 
perhaps recall from your sophomore 
chanics. In these equations M prime re 
sents the weight of the world, and the ma¬ 
thematician reduces it to 6,030,000,000.- 
000,000,000,000,000,000 grams. 

So the mass of the earth is determined 
—mass rather than weight, for weight 
really is the attraction of the earth for an¬ 
other mass, and it can hardly be properly 


attraction for itself. Expressed 
this result may possibly be read 
ions and thirty millions of. 


I N an editorial article in Current Litera¬ 
ture one finds a very comprehensive 

which have 8 been expressed on the Reci¬ 
procity transactions between this country 
and the United States. The article quotes 
the American papers, pro and contra; it 
quotes the Canadian papers in the same 
wav: but in addition it affords a review 
of the various opinions which are held by 
the leading English papers. 

Canada, it says, afforded a sensational 
subject to London dailies when they had 


Washington. 

The last announcement drove the other 
completely from the London editorial 
mind. There ‘ ' ' 1 : 


When the history of the negotiations 
between the United States and Canada is 
written, says the conservative London 
Mail, it will be seen that the delegates of 
the Dominion had no choice but to ac¬ 
cept the offer of trade reciprocity. “For 
the first time the United States came to 
Canada as a suitor prepared to agree to 
iditions. ^ In 1866 the United 

-, --British ca r . 

tal, started on her career of independent 
development.” What has happened in the 
interval to change the attitude of the 
United States towards reciprocity with her 
neighbor? “The population of the Unit¬ 
ed States,” replies the London organ of 
preferential tariff pacts between British 
- J ^..-itry, “has 


the great conservativ 
papers to the effect 
pire had lost 

nations. Had —- 

signed the declaration of independence at 


t the British — 

™__ 0 -st of its daught 

nations. Had the Canadians drafted ar 


iti-ministerial der the present system ha 


Ottawa there could scarcely have ensued 
such anti-ministerial dailies as the Lon¬ 
don Mail and the London Post a panic 


feed its people and of raw material to sup¬ 
ply its factories.” This is the governing 
factor, it concludes, so far as ^Washington 

land of plenty.” 

ornish dailies^ which uphold the 
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remain in fore 
t. Canada is divided only T 
Uon*of ninety millions.” The inevitable 1 

is happening. t.-- *** 

Having recovered somewhat from the time rejoicing began to be sickled o’* 


“A remarkable change is evidently tak- and vigor against the reciprocity agree¬ 
ing place in Canadian feeling about the ment.” In fact, the Canadian correspon- 
reciprocity agreement with the United dent of the London Times sees reason to 
States,” to quote the London Times, which think that in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid 
does not like the pact at all. Barely six Laurier there is uneasiness with regard to 
weeks ago, none the less, its Toronto cor- “the revolutionary reversal of Canadian 
respondent reported “general interest and policy which the bargain is now seen to 
much anxiety in Canada as regards the involve.” Few things are more deceptive, 
negotiations going on in Washington.” we are reminded by our British contem- 
He said then that the Canadian press was porary, than percentages looked at with- 
either silent or opposed to a reciprocity out constant reference to the snbstantdal 
agreement and that outside the organized facta with which they profess to deal, 
farmers it was difficult to #nd any feeling “When the alluring figures come to be 
favorable to a reduction of duties. Shortly cheeked, it becomes erident that E 
afterwards the negotiations terminated United States is offering no such gener¬ 
is*" an abruptness that took the London ously onesided arrangement as the per- 
TJmes by surprise and it confessed the fact centage method appears to suggest The 
editorially The first assumption in Lon- favor with which the agreements regard- 
He D i T “? i n 0ttawa that Presi - ed in 1116 United Statei-where no classS 
S?«mmt of d «im e “l? “ at a11 ready to SMriflce <“y tariff advan- 

ap^nent of some kind that he had ac- tages—would by itself justify a doubt as 
in 7 , one ' sld< ; d “ casure - to the reality of the advantages apparent- 

h«i ,i he n te ™ 8 -° f tha pact P r °J ected ty offered to Canada.” In short, the pact 
miTL °°T“T “ d ? D - rM I ves were is "°‘ *° ‘he London Times a move into 
i^d rh»t m n, LO n d? , n and ln 11 Morion of free trade at ail. 

KTnt' l 1 lh ? nt °ns generally had Flatly contradicting thia inference in 
mlsa PP r eherisions. Presi- the anti-ministerial London Times, the 
fimt smmised n" ^ had at radie *l London Chronicle asserts that “E 

an agreement of fn - l US con T® nt . ste P towards free trade that has been 
had ever contemplated. “WhInThi generation. It rejoices at 
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goods, an attitude which would be repug¬ 
nant to every Canadian statesman.” The 
impression that the^pact between Ottawa 

breadin England, propagated by the Lon- 
. Chronicle! Wheat and corn will be as 


odiesT to opposition, London dailies like 

liberal and radical organs such as the 
London News^Chronicle and Westminster 

of sound policy. “One might really sup¬ 
pose,” observes the last named Liberal 
paper, “that there had been some over¬ 
whelming national catastrophe altering 
the position of lakes and mountains and 
the courses of rivers. The catastrophe, 
however, which has actually happened has 
been to a policy which from the beginning 
set itself against natural facts and inevit¬ 
able tendencies. It was proposed to base 
imperial unity on a policy which would 

in this country and cut the Canadian 
trader .off from his nearest and most lucra- 

Manchester Guj 


“against the dictates of geography a 

In Canada the only discordant note 
the chorus of approval of the agreeme 
between Ottawa and Washington seems 


London Telegraph 
some hope of ~ 
by the Unitei 


suggests a fresh idea. “In tf 
can Canada render greater service to Uii 
land as a power negotiating separate tr* 




“Very wisely, therefore. Conservative as 


ties between Canada and England. Of 
course not, as the Governor Generalship of 
the Duke of Connaught will have many 
opportunities of proving. The whole poli¬ 
cy of M- w - A1 -- 1 -'- 1 

tish Air..... 

generation, has been—if we mi v . 

’ policy—directed toi 


it Washington in o\ 


—.es the only objections will be th_ 

the farmers. “The proposed reductions i 
re mainly in the duties on food stuffs and < 
• TO "«* «« "lanufactured goods. 


id the United States. He has been called 
e first Canadian Ambassador at Wash- 
gton, and his policy has been in the best 
interests of Canada. But it has been gov¬ 
erned primarily by British interests. Can¬ 
ada, in British world-policy, is a gauge of 
friendship between England and America. 
England gains a friend by every act that 
brings Canada into closer relations with 
the United States. There is no rivalry be¬ 
tween England and the United States for 
the affections of Canada. She will best 
serve our policy by broadening the basis 
of her own prosperity and by a cordial 
policy ^ of friendship with the United 

Already the first effect of the news has 
been what the pessimistic London Mail 
styles a shock to the wheat market in 

jets of fusing the Cana- 
in market, it adds, will 


agricultural, produce 
3.” On^this fact the 

ite. Not only 


the political ef 
;nt. “The west* 
11 be drawn clos 
oking to the soi 
e which runs f 


3 that artificial 
lousand miles, 
, . ir sympathies 
and ties will tend to become American. 
The process of permeation is at work even 
now, and it will be greatly reinforced by 
the new agreement,” Henceforth the west 
of Canada will tnm to Washington rather 
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f development of reciprocity ideas i 
e dread expressed by the London ■ 
"There is not in history,” avers the : 
ion orgun, "a single illustration of 


ad {3an«Sfan e opinioi 


could mar the satisfaction of Canadians in merchants 


le British Crov 
r the satisfi " 
- F ect of hav 
as/’ says the 
m to the appe 


s 

- loy- 

“If anything 


her words, the agreement affec 
which already our imports 
nited States are in the ratio of f 
i compared with those from C 

ritish goods are on an average 
i similar goods from the Unitec 


2 appointment of the Duke 
oi Connaught as Governor-General, “it is 
to be found in the nauseating, concerted 
and unremitting slanders of the chorus of 
the British protectionist press to the effect 
that Canada is on the way to forsake the 

of^the blood royal^ to hold her 8 back, 
hood^or'which'there'is miUl 


m the free list. British 
s still be in better posi- 
than will those of the 
United States. "How, then, can anyone 
assert that the agreement affects harmful¬ 
ly the importation of British goods by- 
Canada?” There is not, it replies, the re¬ 
motest reason for supposing that the chief 
lines of British exports to Canada will be 


_sacrifice of Canada’s is- 

idependence are strongly urged by 


t we are to be tied to the Empire by 
presence of a royal duke, we find it an 
lit to our national virility.” Wrathful 
iment to the same purpose finds room 
other Dominion dailies when they 
ik of fidelity to the British connection. 


iproc ity with the United 

Canadian opinion, the Toronto Globe. 
I he agreement between Canada and the 
United States for the free interchange of 
natural products and for reductions of 
imported 1 <j f articles not 

InaSiSlrid^ThS isXspSSu 

emphasized in the numerous ed 
adorning the columns of the great 
Canadian 1 government & ^/daff d 


Arguments to the effect that 
ment will mean a sacrifice ‘ 

■ cal independence are stro 
' opponents of reciprocity ir 
i press. “If the reciDrocit 

; . for instance, “the 

because of the arrangement, an important 
trade grows up between the two countries, 

on what the United States Congress may 
do and the United States upon what the 
Canadian Parliament can do. The ex¬ 
pression of a desire at Washington to in¬ 
clude the products of other industries in 


the present arrangement would be 
ed or stopped, would create in C 
perhaps not strong local 
*-ight should br - 










tural corollary to th 
e ratification of th 




id there. * As the pact 


the dailies of the Dominion, 
pleas for its modification on points 
tail are made here and there. As th 

Winnipeg Free Press, perhaps the most 
powerful supporter of Prime Minister Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in western Canadian 
journalism. The Winnipeg Telegram 
does not like the prospect at all. “The 
preference to the British exporter,” it 
says, “is seriously impaired to ihe advan¬ 
tage of his American competitor. The 
country will await Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
explanation of this radical departure from 
what he represented to be the fundament¬ 
al principle of the Canadian tariff. Reci¬ 
procity within the British 

ceived a substantial setbac_ 

time in half a century and the 
continentalism is embodied 


Kingston Standard, conce 
agreement is on the whole ‘ 
satisfactory.” To the con 
don (Ontario) Free Press 




ciprocity with America along party lines. 
. This is especially true of the dailies in 

mure has re- large centres like Toronto and Montreal, 
for the first although in the latter city French-Cana- 
Ai on om hostile. Here and there an 


the Winnipeg Tribune insists that “the j s a , 
interests of the people of the West are ir- p ar li 
revocably linked with free trade. Uni- pron( 
versal satisfaction is the- outstanding fea- pa red 
e of the removal of the American du- nrefe 

" ' 1)0 -Rrit.ioh florr if nrlrlo . 


lportant or 

..nistry, “is , . 

immediately to increase the British 


ties.” Loyalty to the British flag, it adds, 

As one goes from west to east in the 
Dominion, it is noticeable that enthusi- 
— 'or reciprocity is modified by alarm 
-™ g French Cana- 



which Ca 

ciprocity with the United States may be 
an historical policy embraced by all poli¬ 
tical parties since pre-confederation da 

but. in the last fifteen years 1 - 1 - 

the unfriendly excl 
~ Canada hi 


dian daily 

---,-be heeded. 

- “Then where would be Canada’s fiscal in- 
> dependence?” There is, too, a strong dis- 

—- Q jjjg part of the Liberal Cana- 

3, which favors reciprocity, to 


land history in another direction of elos^and 
—-mer imperial ties of trade^as well ^as of 

uSitod^Sa* tonff 


Rarely has a chance remark caused the railroads before the Interstate Co: 
such wide and sudden Interest, says Will merce Commission. “By the applicati 
Irwin in the Century, as one dropped last of scientific management,” he said, “t 
December by Louis D. Brandeis. He was railroads of this country might save a m 
arguing the . case of the shippers against lion dollars a day.” That sentence—it hi 
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gjnod lo be a quotation from Iteington 

to industry. Still less did the public know 
that this principle is likely to accomplish 
a change in business comparable only to 
the shift from hand labor to machine 

Its beginnings go back thirty years; and 
for the last eight or ten years a corps of 
experts, under the leadership of Frederick 
W. Taylor, the Edison of scientific man- 


to follow scientific mi 


a fair day’s 


t doing wl 


le job,” wasting half th 


fhelfngth o7°the Stride! 

lifting and setting down the feet, enter 
into the calculation of the trainer; and 
nost potently enters the question of pace, 
,et a good man “sprint* the first hun- 

" J — J ~ -i tyro can beat him 

iple, on such study 

generation°have raiSd the 


3d yards, and a 
lL e mile.^ For c_ 


toiy after factory. 

Briefly stated, this new principle is the 
application of that scientific method which 
Darwin brought into the world, first, to 
the individual operations of men in indus- 


stsse«S& y 

description in any single treatise. In 
eighties, Mr. Taylor, an honor graduate 
of Exeter and of Stevens Institute, who 
had left Harvard on account of impaired 
evesight, worked up from journeyman ma¬ 
chinist at the Midvale Steely Works to be 


lthy laborei_ 

_offered them double pa, „ 

rushed, and pulled, at the word ol 
nand from two young college mei 


he doubled the output of this machine! 

asssLts ^ 

not study men as welt ns machines? Had 
any one ever applied the methods of mod¬ 
ern science to the problem of eliminating 


the data. Moreover, they kept constant 
and scientific account of the physical con¬ 
dition of the men. When, after the first 



multiplied } 


omplish th 


feet. Why, the former athlete has lan¬ 
guidly asked himself, did not some labor¬ 
er try to increase his efficiency by study of 
motion and pace? This, expressed in 
other terms, was Taylor’s idea. Only he 
set out to study the problem with a scien¬ 
tific thoroughness of which an athletic 


He began in the shops and yards of the 
Midvale Steel Works, Philadelphia, with 
of the simplest p: 


shoveling, etc. Employers § had always ■ 

proceeded on the theory that the only way JFf 1 * 
to increase the work of a loading gang * 


tmnfdto ° ro^e^timin and a few ace 
makers accustomed to tfe method. P 
The next subject to which the know¬ 
ledge gained by years of experimenting 
was applied, was shoveling, a grade high¬ 
er in mechanical skill. At once, the prob¬ 
lem grew more complex. It involved not 
only pace and rhythm, but size of load 
and the “thrust” into the pile. Any one 
knows that if he is shoveling coal, it serves 
him best to “scoop” along the ground at 
the bottom of the pile, and that loose dirt 
gives least resistance if he thrusts in his 
shovel obliquely. But what, asked Tay¬ 
lor, was the exact rule, and what was the 
rule of a dozen other substances? And 
what load on the shovel would give the 
day’s work? On the 
of the stop-watch and 
the equation, he worked out the laws of 
shoveling. For a man of average 
strength, the best load was twenty-one 
pounds. Hitherto, the laborers at the 
Bethlehem works had been using the same 
shovels for all substances. On fine coal, 
the load was three and one-half pounds; 
on iron ore, fifty pounds. The manage¬ 


ments, higher or lo 

merly it had co 
ton to handle mu„ 
it cost three and a 
this experiment in scientific management 
saved the company more than $75,000 a 


The principle was now established; and 
the group of business savants working un¬ 
der Taylor set themselves to carry it up 
into the more complex departments of in¬ 
dustry, ^especially the^machine processes. 

too complex for us to follow much further 
in detail. Let the first great experiment, 

Here C ^f fdrly^m^ted^rocLTn- 

the alf-important matters of “feed” and 
“speed,” machinists had hitherto worked 
by rule of thumb. The problem was how. 


stance which they handled in their yards, 
each designed to cany, when full, a load 
of twenty-one pounds. From the tool- 
house they issued every day the proper 
shovels for the proper work. That plan¬ 
ning-room, where all this was worked out, 

three men handle”like' 


like the barrel of a great gun. In years of 
patient experiment they turned 800,000 
pounds of this expensive material into 



;h Taylor called his_, _ 

ucted in the right method. With 
nus of sixty per cent, to successful 1 
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tive example. Year? afterward, v 
the apostles of scientific management 
spreading the system through the l— 
ness world, Frank B. Gilbreth, a New 
York contractor, became interested. Gil¬ 
breth began life as a bricklayer. This 
' i had stood still for 4,000 years. Pha- 
1 and Gilbreth’s 


rhen twelve-inch wall wi 



job, Gilbreth’s gang, working under teach¬ 
ers on the new method, laid 350 an hour 

The work of the individual laborer has 

A large business, and specially a manufac¬ 
turing business, may be compared to a 
football team. Not only must the indiv¬ 
idual get the best out of his powers; but 
he must correlate his efforts to that of his 
fellows. Upward from scientific study of 
individual effort to scientific study of com- 
Wr ' oA ™ experiments r* 

. To run the 


i web of theory in 
es as steel-cutting, 
tics. To correlate 


was putting up a building in Boston. The 
a™mlSnu 5, her ^ as el sewhere, has 


my wav, I’ll make my building of r 
mforced concrete,” he said “At t>> 
rate, bricklaying p—• ’ 


aive your maximum, 
n $6.50 a day instead 


processes, in establishments in¬ 
volving twenty or thirty operations, de- 

thod. “Many of our ideas,” says Taylor, 
“we appropriated^from some one else.” 

its system experts. These methods, how¬ 
ever, proceeded largely by rule of thumb; 
they were the practical work of exception¬ 
al men. In taking a hint from this sys¬ 
tem expert and that, tb* —*—*——**— 
were ^careful ^always to 

. __ 

method, whether applied to btisi- 
or to bacteriology, is nothing else 
that. Besides evolving thousands of 
,,1q ° and hundreds of laws, they 
le principle upon which produo- 
1, and perhaps distribution, must in 


real work of industry. This sounds like 

complex platitudes strike sometimes with 
the force of discoveries. In the nature of 
things, the actual worker, whether joUr- 

original part of the body industrial. He 
who, byhis imagination andhis initiative, 

into the method of doing ^the work, usual- 




RANDOM C OMMENT 


THE BEST BOOK 


“Marie-Claire” 


10 to buy this odd little divin 


w 1 - 

VY yellow-bound book — at least my 
copy is bound in yellow—called 
MARIE-CLAIRE, the bookseller will tell 
you that all Europe has been “raving” 
about it. If you borrow it from a friend 
he will undoubtedly tell you the same 
thing, and when you look on the paper 
wrapper of the volume you will see 
that for k once the publisher’s statements . 
and the statements of disinterested read- 

le good things ] 


of Arnold Bennett’s approval, nor of the 
♦approval of Paris, or London or anybody 
else. Having read the book one feels sober¬ 
ly grateful to it for the refreshment it has 
given one and for the delicate way in 
which it has cleared the cobwebs away 


little child, it _ _ 0 

sincerity.” It won a prize from the J?ench 
literary high-brows as the best book of f 

John^Raphael has translated itfinto Ei 
lish. It is to the translation that this co 


■ which are being said of 

This, of course, does noi mean mai you 
or I are bound to find it just as good. 
Sometimes it is good not to be in the 
fashion with the rest of the world when it 
comes to approving or condemning a book, 
as for instance in the case of “The Ros- 


flake. The man who reads it and 
whose mind is open to see its beauty, can¬ 
not but lay the book down—almost with 
reverence. For it makes intelligible to the 

that are not often understood. There is 
scarcely any “sex interest” in it at all, and 
yet it is not a Sir Galahad affair nor a St. 
Agnes Eve reverie. There is no ranting 
about “My strength being as the strength 
' ‘ ”- V heart is,” etc., an J — 


untly re] 




Brfectly human 


It is merely the story of a perfectly hu 
woman—not “brainy,” not “stui 
merely lovely. 

It starts with a little five-year-old girl 
whose mother has just died. The father 

" 'cMldfand hradder "sister! witTan 
L woman, la mere Colas. La 
; poor and when the father 
0 -__ _ deserts the children she is 

an old hay cart, to an orphanage conduct¬ 
ed by the nuns. 








-MCLEAN’S MAGAZINE 



sumptuous on our pai 
to prejudice the read* 

book,” says Mr. Arnold Bennett: 




interesting to be dealt with in detail, 
y go back to some ten years ago, when 




had definitely settled in Paris as a work¬ 
ing sempstress. The existence of a work¬ 
ing sempstress in Paris, as elsewhere, is 
very hard; it usually means - 1 ——- 1 ——’ 

week, at half r- 

Marguerite A 



tiny which too rarely diversify the dull 
industrial life of a city, with a circle of 
young literary men, of whom possibly the 
most important was the regretted Charles 
Louis Philippe, author of “Bubu de Mont¬ 
parnasse,” and other novels which have a 


of friends used to meet at Philippe’s fla». 
It included a number of talented writers, 
among whom I should mention MM. Iehl 
(the author of “Cauet”), Francis Jour- 
dain, Paul Fargue, Larbaud, Chanvin, 
Marcel Ray, and Regis Gignoux (the lit¬ 
erary and dramatic critic). Marguerite 
Audoux was not introduced as a literary 
prodigy. Nobody, indeed, was aware that 

individuality, and she took her place be¬ 
side sveral other wpmen who, like herself, 
had no literary pretensions. I am told by 
one of the intimates of the fellowship that 
the impression she made was profound. 


“MARIE-CLAIRE.” 


And tl 


she has written. She wa 

S’ThVMVi 

clear depth of her emotior 
the breadth of her gentle i 

tire fellowship. The worl 


t ginal French edition, M. Octave Mirbeau 
l appositely points out that Philippe and. 
r her other friends abstained from giving 
j purely literary advice to the authoress as 
s her book grew and was read aloud. With 
l the insight of artists they perceived that 


And one evening 
too, had tn,,n 


ry well. The r* 
One can ima* 
these young mer 


Matin, Paris Journal 




stor ies^ and sketches^ by 
before VSie-ie,”™ 




e intellects in Paris. 

, appreciation naturally 
speak a little of herself, 
she confessed that she, 
trying to write. On another 


than^ false—it^ is silly. Every jp aragraph 

And among the friends of Marguerite 
* - 3 —~ - il -- —gifted, there is 


ing of her book, but in the meantime she 
must produce some short stories and 
sketches for the daily papers I Her gift 
must be presented to the public instantly! 
She followed the advice thus ur~“^ 


(in particular Regis Gignoux and^Marcel 

Ray devoted whole days to the effort, ob¬ 
taining special leave from his own duties 
in order to do so. In the result several 


none who could possibly liave cor 

singled out as being beyond the accomp¬ 
lishment of a working sempstress. The 
whole work and every part of the work is 
the unassisted and untutored production 

too clearly and positively made. Doubt¬ 
less the spelling was drastically corrected 
by the proof-readers; but to have one’* 
spelling drastically corrected ' 


early all w* 


“flotation 1 


Although Mar- 


ite Audoux had originally no thought 


bent not simply on publishing, h 
publishing with the maximum of eel 


•roceeded, slowly; and was at length fin- 
shed. Its composition stretched over a 
leriod of six years. Marguerite Audoux 
lever hurried or fatigued herself, and 
hough she re-wrote many passages several 

he meticulous excess which is the ruin of 


generosity, and of his enormous vogue, 
was obviously the heaven-appointed man. 
Francis Jourdain went to Octave Mirbeau 
and offered him the privilege of floating 
“Marie-Claire” on the literary market of 


om has invariably 


say, with flames and lightnings. For 
some time Octave Mirbeau lived for noth¬ 
ing but “Marie-Claire.” The result has 
been vastly creditable to him. “Marie- 
Claire” was finally launched in splendour. 
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MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 


Its path had been prepared with really 
remarkable skill in the Press and in the 
world, and it was an exceedingly brilliant 
success from the start. It ran a triumphant 
courso as a serial in one of the “great re¬ 
views,” and within a few weeks of its pub¬ 
lication as a book thirty thousand copies 
had been sold. The sale continues more 
actively than ever. Marguerite Audoux 
lives precisely as she lived before. She is 
writing a further instalment of her pseu¬ 
donymous autobiography, and there is no 
apparent reason why this new instalment 
should not be even better than the first. 


“Such is the story of the book. 

“My task is not to criticise the work. I 
will only say this. In my opinion it is 
nighly distinguished of its kind (the sec¬ 
ond part in particular is full of marvel¬ 
lous beauty) ; but it must be accepted for 
what it is. It makes no sort of pretence to 
display those constructive and inventive 
artifices which are indispensable to a great 
masterpiece of impersonal fiction. It is 
not fiction. It is the exquisite expression 
of a temperament. It is a divine acci¬ 
dent.” 


SMOKING ROOM STORIES 


That Nova Scotia, down by the sea, can 
boast of two R. L. Bordens was amply 
demonstrated during the federal cam¬ 
paign of 1908. A few days before the 
election of that year there reached Digby 
on a belated train from the interior of 
the province a commercial man bearing 
the same name as the leader of His Maj¬ 
esty’s opposition at Ottawa. He was bound 
for Montreal, and, owing to the delay, 
would not reach St. John until some time 
after the departure of the train for Mont¬ 
real. He was very anxious to reach that 
<rity the following day. A happy thought 
struck him, and he sent the following 
telegram from Digby to the C.P.R. auth¬ 
orities at St. John:—“Am delayed at 
Prince Rupert. Very anxious to reach 
Montreal in the morning. Is it possible 
to hold train?” Thinking the telegram 
came from the Conservative leader the 
train was held, much to the annoyance 
of the passengers. She pulled out of the 
Union depot fifty minutes late, and on 
her was R. L. Borden, but not R. L. 
Borden, tin* leader of His Majesty’s op¬ 
position at Ottawa. 
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Ex^fjwor Crosby, Halifax, now M.P., 
with R. Tj. Borden as his running mate, 
has a quick wit, which he turned loose 
vpon Lt -Col. Hugh Clark, M.P.P. for 


Centre Bruce, not long ago. It was in the 
Commons dining-room at Ottawa on St. 
Andrew’s night. The Prince Edward Is¬ 
land members gave an oyster supper that 
night. There was only one toast, but it 
was responded to by one man from each 
province. The Colonel, replying for On¬ 
tario, referred to the grace with which 
Scotchmen will make and take jokes level¬ 
led at themselves. “They are so sure of 
their position,” he said, “that they can 
stand for jokes at their own expense.” 

Replying for Nova Scotia, Mr. Crosby 
referred to these remarks, and said, amid 
laughter, in which none joined more 
heartily than Col. Clark himself, that “a 
joke is about the only thing a Scotchman 
will stand for at his own expense.” 



"Go's the lady standin' at your door. Bill?’’ 
"Garn! Oo'er yer eettin at? That's me muTver” 






